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Why Not Cut Out Damage Claims 
Please Y our Customers and Save Money 
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H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


Are Helping Thousands of Shippers to Gain Trade and 
Saving Them Money Besides | 


Railway statistics show that on H.°& D. shipping cases are the 
commodities shipped in H.& D.  handsomest product of the box 
boxes there has been a handsome maker's art. Printed in.colors on the 
decrease in the total of H. & D. presses, they 
loss and damage claims. afford the best possible 
There have been in- advertising. There is 
creases but only in lines neither noise nor litter 
carried in other kinds when you pack or un- 


“How to Pack It” 
of packages, or in FREE on request. pack H. & D. boxes. 
bulk. The reason? Besides, they save in 


H. & D. boxes. are ‘scientifically first cost, and in storage, handling 
made. and packing. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 


Canadian Address, Toronto, Ont. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Our illustrated pack- 
ing manual 
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The National Industrial Traffic League. 
: Object.—The object of this league is to 
y interchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
i ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
nies in Leng ag and securing better un- 
derstanding by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary; and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
i and protect the commercial and trans- 
4 portation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 
Officers 
CE I eg oo a6 Sde dc bee President 


Manager Traffic Department, Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

W. H. Chandler........... Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Dept., Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Oscar F. Bell......... Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M, Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, IIl. . 

WW. ERGO. 5.008 oe secieiecs Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 
phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 
Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 

-National implement and Vehicle Assocla- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer. 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 

Manufacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of industries located at Sterling 
and Rock Falls, Ill. 


Be OE abc 6 o's bn pacadhes ss President 
& N. Bradford .......<... Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh ...... Secretary-Treasurer 
6 SS eer ere Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to move- 
ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed, to 
the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 








Charles Conradis 
Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-480 South Market St., Chicago 
§06-7-8-0-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases only 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
” milseioty Gcunester 2 Law 4 


Sulte 956 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


1019-1023 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Pres,; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; H. D. Eberly, Vice- 
Pres.; B. T. Rath, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
ef the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres.; Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
~— Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

ork. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS. 


Baltimore Traffic Club. 
Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Birmingham. Traffic and Transportation 
Ciub, T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, 
Secy. ¥ 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., 
Pres.; J. H. Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. J. H. Me- 
glemry, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 
Chicago Traffic Club. F. L. Bateman, 

Pres.: W. H. Wharton, Secy. 
Chicago Transportation Association. <A. D. 
Davis, Pres.; W. I. Chudleigh, Secy. 
Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber 
of Commerce. B. H. Stockman, chair- 

man; T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 
Cleveland Traffic Club. J. W. Clark, 
Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. 
Dallas Traffic Club. Mark Ford, Pres.; 
C. E. Hinds, Secy. 


Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater 
Dayton Association. J. Cobey, 
Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. 


Andrews, Pres.; Kh. Flickinger, Secy. 
Detroit Transportation Club. Arthur 
Maedel, Pres.; J. M. Robinson, Secy. 
Erie Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; 

M. W. Eismann, Secy. 


Fort Worth Traffic Club. R. E. Lay, 
Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

Freeport, iil.—Greater Freeport Traffic 
Club. W. H. Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pep- 
perdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. Mac- 


Pherson, Pres.; R. L. Byerly, Secy. 
Houston Traffic Club. R. H. Spencer, 
Pres.; F. A. Leffingwell, Secy. 


H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices Before Interstate Commerce 
~ Commission 


1128-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


BR. Lewis, 





PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





M 


Indianapolis Transportation Club. Wil- 
liam Thorn, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. R. H. May, . 
Pres.;: F. C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Railroad Club. Wal- 
lace A. MacGowan, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. John W. Mc- 
Coy, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 

Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sher- 
rick. Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. C. A. 
Thurston, Pres.; H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. F. G. 
Maus, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. Murawsky, 
Pres.: F. T. Fultz, Secy. ‘ 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, 
Pres.; J. E. Lindquist, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. Arthur Hamilton, ] 
Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. W. 
P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. Thomas A. f 
Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; 
B. J. Drummond, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, 

D. C. Hunter, 























Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 
Phiiadelphia Traffic Club. 
Pres.; H. G. Sickel, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. F. Townsend, 
Pres.: D. L. Wells, Secy. 
Portiand Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
L. E. Golden, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. 
R. McNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. J. H. 
Handlon, Pres.; James G. Melvin, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. W. H. Olin, 
Pres.: F. C. Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. 
Shinkle, Pres.: R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Railroad Club. E. L. Speer, 
Pres.: A. T. West, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. H. M. Adams, 
Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Joseph Gold- 
baum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 
Pres.: W. B. Peckham, Secy. 

























Jean Paul Muller 
ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420.424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. O. 

Cases Involving Financial and Operating Anal " 
Cost of Bervice Testa and Geeeiecen nad cher 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 





Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Suite 904 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Special Attention to Rate Claims and 
Practice Before Interstate Commerce Commission 


LeslieJ L ’ Hugh C. Smith 
former U. 8. Atty. former Asst. U. 8. Atty. 
Paul E. y- Otis M. Edmonson. 
Lyons & Smith 
LAWYERS 


Mr Bradley, formerly with Interstate Commerce 
Commi has charge of the preparation of cases 
before the Commission. 

Suite 1003-6 Republic Bidg., Kansas City, Mo 
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Robert W. Hall George B. Webster THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
raterstate Commerce Cases | "Public Service Commission Gace | ®t 10 Thr natn tusk sit. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
State Commission Cases International Life Building | rormeriy attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., L M. 
617-520 Third National Bank Bldg. St. Louis Ty MO EB 
8ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI F in Interstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
ity Commission cases. 
LAW OFFICES: Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 
804-5-6-7-8 Westory Building, Washington, D. C. Gwynne Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Interstate Commerce Commission cases, Public Utility and Service Commission cases and 
Federal Trade Commission cases only at Washington, D. C., offices. 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel) in charge of Washington, D.C., offices, where E. E. Williamson (Commerce Expert) 
ies and Wayne P. Ellis (Commerce Accountant and Statistician) are associated. 








RICHARD TOWNSEND 
COWNSELLOR AT LAW 
B. G. Dahlberg Commerce counsel, practicing before In- 
coreaane Commerce Commission and Pub- 
co OE EXPERT lic Service Commissions. Six years’ prac- 


tical experience in traffic matters. 
829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


John R. Walker 


Watson & Abernethy 


: RNEYS AT LAW 
Rufus B. Daniel a om lal i INTERSTATE COMMERCE LITIGATION 
ATTORNEY AT LAW jon iia Forest ee Pgs a Specialty 
-20 Pioneer t. , Minn Csunse iii 
Interstate Commerce Cases only Py ae York Life see. Kansas City, Mo. niente bo. ieee 
625 Mills Building, El Paso, Tex. , 915-918 Munsey Building. Washington, D. C. 


Arthur B. Hayes R. W. Ropiequet George Patterson Boyle 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW LAWEES 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C, Former Atterney for 
Former member of the Department of Justice as Interstate Commerce and Interstate Commerce 5 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue Public Utilities 
Interstate Commerce Litigation| Murphy Building, Eest St. Louis, Il. —— 
a Specialty 506 Mermed & Jaceard Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. _ 





Gustavus B. Spence 
Consulting Counsel 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


Formerly with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


602-504 Penobscot Building, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 
1630 First National Bank Building 


M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John 8. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 








To The TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Who Must Keep UP TO THE MINUTE 
On Tariff Filings, a a ge i the other Most Important 


Our Daily Traffic World oil eal Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 


LET US SEND SAMPLES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, = ___ CHICAGO | 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper in writing to attorneys, 
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The Wabash is now 


a new railway! 


/Vew in every line of its physical property and new in 
every item of its service. 


Millions of dollars have been invested in the heaviest type 
of steel rails. 


Millions of dollars have been spent in putting in double 
tracks, reducing grades, eliminating curves and adding 
new rock ballast. 


Millions of. dollars have been spent in the purchase of 
new equipment, solid steel passenger cars and steel under- 
frame freight equipment of all classes. 


New telephone dispatching has superseded the telegraph 
—insuring more prompt and speedy movement of all classes 
of trains, both passenger and freight. 


New powerful locomotives have been purchased, which 
will make Wabash’s “on time” record of trains even better 
than ever. 


New automatic block signal system has been installed on 
hundreds of miles of Wabash lines—promoting safety and 
prompt handling of trains. 


All these betterments and improvements bring the Wabash 
—in both its passenger and freight service—up to the very 
highest standard. 


Investigate the service that the 
new Wabash offers, whether you 
are shipper or traveler. 
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Wells Fargo to the Rescue 


Trunks from the War Zone Located 
After Eighteen Months 


yee ee The trunks arrived in good condition, with the contents 
intact. We cannot express our gratitude in warm enough language 
for the efforts of Wells Fargo & Company in what seemed to us 
an almost hopeless undertaking. It is the strongest reeommenda- 


tion for the efficiency of your company.” 
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Saved a Factory Shut-down 


‘“‘We desire to express our appreciation for the way you recently 
handled a shipment of machinery for us. It was forwarded on 
Tuesday from Covington, Ky., and reached Texarkana the following 
night. Your employes promptly phoned us of the arrival and the 
cylinder was soon in use. By using the express we saved from eight 
to ten days’ time, and were it not for the express we would have 
sustained a considerable loss.”’ 


Another Factory Helped 


ee a e.* The movement was entirely satisfactory. Indeed, we do not see 
how it could have been better, unless we had incurred the expense of a special train.”’ 
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When the Paper for the Morning Edition was Delayed 


a) eee Delivery was promised from day today. By Sunday there was 
not enough paper to print the Monday morning edition. Although it was Sunday, 
your representative phoned to San Francisco and arranged to have a wagon call at 
the paper factory, which promised enough paper to relieve the situation if trans- 
portation could be arranged for. The shipment reached Stockton at nine o'clock E | 


Sunday evening and our presses were soon hard at work. Wells Fargo saved the day.”’ 


stenoererenerens 


Oaneceesveegenaetietan 


Express Service is personal. The man-element of Wells Fargo stands 
high. We have 30,000 men who are trained and responsible in them- 
selves. They think in emergencies and they think in your interest. 


ssapersenenonasonsonie 


& Co Express 
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THE BRANDEIS APPOINTMENT 

The decision of the Senate judiciary committee, by 
a partisan vote, to report favorably the nomination of 
Louis D. Brandeis to be associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, we suppose, indi- 
cates confirmation by the Senate itself by the same 
sort of vote. For reasons which we have before set 
out, we think the appointment of Mr. Brandeis a bad 
one, but in so far as his confirmation is-a vindication 
of the propriety of his attitude in the Five Per Cent 
Case, we approve it. In this we do not mean to say 
that his view in this case was necessarily correct, but 
merely that under the terms of his employment it was 
his right and his duty to advocate what he thought 
a proper adjustment. He was not employed to repre- 
sent the shippers as against the railroads. 


In spite of the caviling of the anti-Brandeis sena- 
tors, we do not see how there can be any misunder- 
standing or doubt about this. We think the statement 
of Commissioner Harlan, published in the TRAFFIC 
Wor p last week, ought to make this clear. Mr. Har- 
lan, who attended to the details of employing Mr. 
Brandeis, made it plain that the latter was retained in 
the “public interest,” and his point that the public 
interest is broader than the mere interest of the ship- 
pers, is the point that ought to be made and that we 
have tried to make. It is the point that many advo- 
cates are prone to overlook, and it is the explanation 
of the false conception on which participation by mem- 
bers of state commissions, always on the side of the 
shippers, in cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is based. The railroads are a part of the 
public and the public interest cannot be determined 
without full consideration of their needs and rights. 

The reason for the employment of Mr. Brandeis was 
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perfectly simple. The Commission felt that the rail- 
roads would be fully represented by able counsel and 
that the shippers would also be-represented by com- 
petent, and just as partisan, counsel. It desired, then, 
the services of competent, unbiased counsel, without 
any ax to grind, who would see that nothing was over- 
looked on either side in the interest of the public, and 
that all necessary angles of the case were defined. For 
this work Mr. Brandeis was chosen. He may have 
done his work well or ill, but his duty was to do what 
seemed best to him in the public interest. If Mr. 
Harlan and the other commissioners who employed 
him were satisfied that ne had performed his function 
it seems to us there is little more that can be said. 

Mr. Harlan, incidentally in his. testimony before 
the Senate committee, dropped a remark to the effect 
that, though the Commission had not seen fit formally 
to adopt any of the “efficiency” suggestions made by 
Mr. Brandeis in the first Five Per Cent case, it was 
his opinion that the publicity and discussion of those 
suggestions had done a great deal of good. We think 
so, too, and we could wish for still farther discussion 
and application of them. We know of no better open- 
ing for an efficiency expert—other than the business 
of government itselfi—than the field offered by the 
railroads. Mr. Brandeis niay not have had his ideas 
in this respect well arranged or definitely outlined, but 
he announced a valuable theory, nevertheless. 


PASSES AND STATE COMMISSIONS 


J. E. Sexton has taken an appeal to the California 
Supreme Court from the decision of the lower court 
against him in his suit to enjoin the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Compariy from complying with 
the state law requiring it to issue free transporta- 
tion to members and employes of the state railroad 
commission traveling in the performance of duty 
and to enjoin the railroad commission from pro- 
ceeding under the law to exact penalties from the 
railroad for failure to supply such free transpor- 
tation. Perhaps we should not attempt here to 
argue the law points involved, but we hope there 
can be a common sense decision on the merits of 
the case. The decision of the lower court was cer- 
tainly not on the merits of the case, and we trust 
we may be pardoned if we say it does not seem to 
us, either, to fill the other requirement of a satis- 
factory decision. 

The lower court held that it had no power to 
enjoin the commissioners for the reason that such 
a judgment would be an interference with the com- 
mission in the performance of its official duties. 
To us that seems the merest technicality, and a 
very bad technicality at that. As counsel for Mr. 
Sexton, in their brief, say: “The contention of the 
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commission and the judgment of the trial court 
amount to this: That the courts of the state have 
no jurisdiction, in an action brought with such 
purpose in view, to declare the law unconstitutional, 
as such declaration would have the effect of inter- 
fering, indirectly, with the enforcement of the law 
by the commission; that a judgment declaring a 
provision of the public utilities act unconstitutional 
would necessarily interfere in some manner with 
some power that the commission would and could 
exercise if the provision had not been held to be 
void, and that, therefore, the courts have no juris- 
diction to render such a judgment. In the final 
analysis the contention of the commission is that 
the Superior Court, or even this court (the Su- 
preme Court), for that matter, in an action of this 
character, may not pass upon the constitutionality 
of any provision of the public utilities act and the 
judgment of the trial court sustaining the de- 
murrers amounts to the same thing in effect.” 

Whether that is good law or not we leave the 
lawyers to argue, but our opinion is that a lawyer 
is not necessary. What are courts for if not to 
pass on the constitutionality of laws, and how can 
any law be declared unconstitutional without inter- 
fering with the performance of duties required 
under it? 

The reasoning of the trial court is also powerful 
on the question of confiscation of property. “It is 
alleged in the complaint,” the judge says, “that 
the granting of free passes results in great loss to 
the corporation. That may be true, if the officers 
and employes of the commission were going to 
travel on the railroad if they did not have free 
passes.” Shades of Dogberry! Is it to be sup- 
posed that the commission would cease doing busi- 
ness if free transportation were cut off? Is the 
regulation of public utilities in California depend- 
ent on the issuing of passes to those who must 
travel in the performance of the function of regu- 
lation, or might not the state be expected to pay 
for railroad tickets if it could not hold up the rail- 
roads? But the wise judge goes on: “When they 
found they could not travel without passes they 
might seek other methods of travel. In this state 
we have other methods of travel. For instance, 
we have the automobile, and it does not follow that 
because the free passes are issued the corporation 
loses money. It would not cost the railroad com- 
pany more to carry two people than to carry one.” 
All of which is to say that the railroad is doing 
business anyhow, and a few passengers more or 
less do not cost it any more; besides which, if free 
passes were cut off, these passengers who now ride 
free might do their traveling in automobiles, so 
the railroads would be gaining nothing. This is 
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schoolboy logic—and a schoolboy guilty of it ought 
to be punished. 


The questions in this case are these: Has the 
state the right to compel the railroads to furnish 
free transportation to members and employes of 
the state commission traveling in the performance 
of their duties, when those duties include the regu- 
lation of other public utilities as well as the rail- 
roads? Is not to require the issuing of such free 
transportation a confiscation of property? Is it 
common fairness? We hope to see these questions 
settled by a court, as they are now settled in the 
minds of all who think clearly and fairly. We 
hope further to see it settled that it is bad public policy 
for the railroads to be compelled or permitted to 
furnish free transportation to members of state 
commissions or any other state officials, even when 
performing their duties in connection with the rail- 
roads themselves. It is victous legislation that 
compels it in some states, and vicious practice 
where followed without legal compulsion. It is 
not only vicious in itself, but it is a custom capable 
of abuse, and it is abused. Free passes permitted 
for state officials traveling on duty are not always 
confined to the state officials nor to business trips. 


Perhaps only one illustration is necessary to 
make the point. What would be thought and said 
if a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or one;of its employes (presuming it were 
legal) were found traveling on a railroad pass in 
the performance of his duty? Would not that par- 
ticular Commissioner or employe be roundly con- 
demned, and if the practice were general in the 
Commission would not the judgments of that body 
be seriously suspected and discounted? Of course, 
such a thing is impossible because it is illegal. But 
why is it illegal? Because it is inherently wrong 
and bad public policy. It would be that even if it 
were not illegal, and the same thing is inherently 
wrong and bad public policy in the various states 
where it is not only permitted but required by law. 


THE NEW C. F. A. SCALE 


The roads in Central Freight Association territory are 
approaching the end of the work of preparing a new scale 
of class rates. For some time they have been contem- 
plating the establishment of a uniform basis for class 
rates throughout the territory, including Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi River prorating points. With this end in view, 
the representatives of individual carriers for the last six 
months have been checking in rates on a uniform basis, 
and the work is almost completed. The prospect is that 
the new tariffs will be filed within the next thirty or sixty 
days fixing an entirely new fabric of class rates through- 
out the territory to apply both interstate and intrastate. 
The probable effective date will be some time next fall. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


* 

Delay of the Adamson Bill.—The 
long delay of the Adamson bill in the 
Senate has put a check on the con- 
sideration of plans for the Commis- 
sion splitting itself into divisions. 
What would be the value of a scheme 
for dividing if Congress failed to 
authorize the making of decisions 
and orders by less than the whole 
number of Commissioners? The im- 
pression that the delay is the result 
of inability of two or three statesmen to come to a con- 
clusion as to which should act first is being strengthened 
by the lapse of time. If Chairman Newlands could’ find 
a way for calling himself Alphonse without offending 
Chairman Adamson, or if the latter could find a way for 
calling himself Gaston without wounding the sensibilities 
of the Nevada senator, some action might resuit. The 
deadlock on the question as to whether the Adamson bill 
shall be put through the Senate before or after the New- 
lands bill goes through the House is not the only factor 
in the matter. It is not at all certain that Senator New- 
lands is so much in favor of giving the Commission a 
chance to handle its work more expeditiously as some 
might infer. He offered the transportation resolution 
which, time and again, has been referred to as a reason 
why nothing should be done at this session of Congress 
until a general inquest into the whole subject of railroad 
regulation is held. President Wilson, it will be remem- 
bered, felt constrained to write to Senator Newlands that 
he regarded the Adamson bill as an exception to the 
Newlands resolution. Thereby, it is argued, President 
Wilson admitted that the Newlands resolution was in- 
tended as a stop order against any enlargement of regu- 
It was formulated on the theory that the regulat- 
ing that has been done might not be as good as could be 
devised. The Adamson bill, in effect, provides for a more 
rapid execution of regulatory operations by giving the 
Commission a larger personnel and authorizing it to di- 
vide itself into a number of plenary bodies. 








Effect of the War on the Rate Fabric.—The Euorpean 
war has done more to the American railroad rate fabric 
than is generally supposed. If the Commission had only 
listened to that Spokane plaint there would be more facts 
to be cited in support of the remark. The war, without 
doubt, caused the congestion at the Atlantic ports. That 
crowding suggested to Fairfax Harrison and Lincoln Green 
the equalization of New York and New Orleans, and, later, 
Norfolk and Charleston. There is a great doubt as to 
whether the equalization of Norfolk and Charleston will 
result in any considerable increase in tonnage moving 
through the Carolina port. In the first place, its facilities 
are no better than those of Norfolk. There are a good 
many who think Norfolk is far superior to Charleston. 
The fact as to which is the better is believed to be of 
little significance when it is remembered that the finances 
of the country are centered in New York. The men who 
export goods know about New York’s banking facilities. 
Many of them also know that if they want to export any- 
thing they have got to do it through New York because 
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their banking connections are in New York, or their 
local banks depend On New York to carry forward any 
deals. Norfolk has not been able to make much headway 
against New York, and it certainly has the facilities for 
loading and unloading ships. New Orleans has banking 
facilities that people know about. It also has railroads 
that by no stretch of imagination have any interest in 
lines leading to New York. The greatest change, however, 
in the rate fabric is that proportional rate on iron and 
steel articles of 48.8 cents per 100 pounds, from the At- 
lantic seaboard for export through Pacific ports. If that 
is used it will be for no reason other than the accommo- 
dation of Vulcan for his operations intended to keep Mars 
from being compelled to don a Prussian helmet and learn- 
ing to sing Die Wacht am Rhein, instead of dividing his 
attentions between La Marseillaise and Rule Brittania. 





Commission as a Regulator of Wages.—What sort of 
a wage regulating body would the Interstate Commerce 
Commission make of itself in the event Congress should 
adopt the suggestion that it call on the Commission to 
investigate and report whether railroad revenues at pres- 
ent rates are such as to allow an increase in wages as 
demanded by the trainmen? That question has been dis- 
cussed among those who have to do with the work of 
the Commission. The answers are tinged in accordance 
with the impression the respondent holds as to whether 
the Commission is now inclined more to the shippers or 
more toward the railroads in comparison with its attitude 
at some other time. Representatives of shippers, in the 
“corner grocery” talks that ceme after the Commission, 
has sided with the railroads on a particular controversy, 
think it would be a bad thing to throw the wage ques- 
tion to the Commission now. They think President Wil- 
son tried to influence the Commission in the Five Per 
Cent case by his utterance of his hope that the Commis- 
sion could see its way clear to give the carriers the ad- 
vance. Believing that the Commissioners gave undue 
weight to the hope of the President, they argue that if 
the President would express views on a rate question 
he would not hesitate to do as much in a wage question, 
because the wage question, as put forward nowadays, is 
more political than any rate proposition ever was. Nearly 
every man in public life is afraid of the organizations 
that have made the demand that the highest paid men 
now in the railroad service shall be paid still more, even 
if the average earnings of each of the 250,000 making the 
demand is more than $1,200 a year, the engine drivers 
averaging more than $5.15 a day. The shippers have never 
been accused of acting as a political unit, while every 
suggestion with regard to trainmen is that, in case of 
necessity, they would act as a unit against the office- 
holder who comes to the conclusion that the revenues of 
the carriers would not stand the strain of an advance in 
wages. 





Wage Question in Politics—A suggestion with refer- 
ence to the proposal to put the wage question into politics 
is that it would force the men holding the stock of car- 
riers also to enter politics. There are about two and a 
half times as many stockholders as there are trainmen. 
What proportion are women without votes is something 
the statisticians have not figured out. It is believed that 
even when the voteless women are deducted the propor- 
tion is at. least two to one in favor of the stockholders. 
But it has been urged that not all stockholders would 
vote against advances in wages. Probably not. But every 
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stockholder who voted in favor of an advance would prob- 
ably be neutralized by one trainman voting against the 
advance. There are trainmen who vote against the de- 
mands made by a majority of their ccileagues, so, in the 
end, the ratio of two to one would probably be preserved. 
Then the question would be as to how the general pub- 
lic would vote. The answer is that usually, when there 
is a proposition to increase costs without a compensating 
increase in service and efficiency, the public votes no. 
It is the experience of men who have started campaigns 
for bond issues that even where the benefits are acknowl- 
edged the public is inelined to negative such proposals. 
In other words, if the wage question should ever get 
fairly and squarely into politics the trainmen would prob- 
ably not fare as well as they have when it is in politics 
only in an incidental way, as it has been for years and 
years, the result being that nearly every public man 
feels it his duty always to be for an increase for miners 
or whatever class of men is fairly well organized. 





Coal Information Wanted.—The West Virginia operators 
think it is vitally important to them to know how much 
of each kind and grade of coal the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany has furnished to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion under the 25-year contract entered into in 1905. 
Therefore Francis B. James, their lawyer, has asked the 
Commission to require the coal company to answer 46 
questions propounded by him in a memorandum brief 
filed on that subject. They think the information is im- 
portant because, in its complaint against the carriers, the 
coal company suggests that high freight rates cause it 
to have an ever-diminishing margin of profit. The West 
Virginians assert that if profits are diminishing the fact 
is due to the absorption of so much of the product of the 
coal company by the steel corporation that the former 
has little coal to sell at the market price. They stoutly 
deny that high freight rates are the cause of the coal 
company’s troubles, assuming that it has the trouble it 
alleges. Mr. James asked for the production of the con- 
tract at the hearing on May 6. Frank Lyon, for the coal 
company, said he would not produce it unless required by 
the Commission. Examiner Marshall transmitted the de- 
mand to the Commission, which has not yet acted. But 
after making the demand for the production of the con- 
tract Mr. James found it in the report of the Stanley 
steel “trust” investigation committee, and presents it in 
his memorandum, which was written to support the de- 
mand for its production. Now his demand is that the 
coal company furnish statistics showing the amount of 
coal furnished under the contract. The demand raises 
a nice question in that it presents to the Commission the 
whole query as to whether what a shipper makes or 
loses on his business is as important a factor in the 
question as to what is a reasonable railroad rate, as this 
contention between the lawyers tends to show that it is. 

A. E. H. 


CULLOP BILL REPORTED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce has made a favorable report on the Cullop bill, 
the object of which is to establish an eight-hour day for 
everyone in the railroad service, working at a telegraph 
Office that is continuously operated night and day who 
touches a telephone, telegraph or signal apparatus used 
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in the dispatch or movement of trains. The report says 
that if the conductor of the train is “required to use the 
instrument for the purpose of receiving and transmitting 
orders for the movement of trains he then would come 


-squarely under the provisions of the law.” 


The report proceeds on the assumption that it has 
been established that wrecks are caused by the long 
hours of telegraph operators and other-employes, though 
the last three or four big wreck reports to the Commis- 
sion havé mentioned the fact that the men who caused 
them were well rested, had not been on duty for even 
eight hours and had no outside worries to distract their 
minds from their duties. 


The amendment to the hours of service proposed by 
the Cullop bill, H. R. 9216, was proposed by the labor 
organizations so as to do away with the construction 
of that law which enabled the Atchison to work a tele- 
graph operator on a “split-trick” system for nine hours 
distributed through twelve hours of elapsed time, without 
being fined for violating the nine-hour law. The proviso 
to the existing law proposed by the Cullop bill is as fol- 
lows: 


Provided, That no employe who, by the use of the telegraph 
or telephone or other electrical device, dispatches, reports, 
transmits, receives or delivers orders, or who from towers, 
offices, places and. stations continuously operated night and 
day, operates signals or switches or similar mechanical devices 
controlling, pertaining to or affecting the movements of trains, 
shall be required or permitted to be or remain on duty in 
any twenty-four hour period for a longer period than eight 
hours, which period of eight hours shall be wholly within the 
limits of a continuous shift, and upon the completion of which 
period such employe shall not be required or permitted to go 
on duty again until the expiration of sixteen hours. This 
proviso shall not apply to employes who in case of collisions, 
derailments, slides, washouts or personal injuries use the tele- 
phone to obtain orders, instructions or information regarding 
the movement of trains; nor shall it apply to lines of railroads 
where there is not to exceed two passenger trains daily: on 
such lines the hours of service may be extended to ten hours 
in each twenty-four-hour period. 


FOURTH SECTION ORDER 

THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
An amended fourth section order, No. 5808, was promul- 
gated by the Commission May 23, authorizing the making 
of class rates and-rates on some commodities between 
Shreveport and points in Texas, without waiting for a 
final disposal of either the Shreveport case, or the formal 
applications relating to the rate situation that existed 

there at the time the Shreveport case was started. 


The effect of the amended order is to allow the carriers 
to put into operation class rates and rates on some com: 
modities which the shippers and the carriers have agreed 
will be reasonable. The order, as originally issued on 
May 6, authorized the making of “class and commodity 
rates.” That was too broad. It has been changed so as 
to read “rates on commodities” instead of “commodity 
rates.” 


Agreement as to all the commodity rates has not been 
reached. The order as issued on May 6 would have au- 
thorized the establishment of the disputed commodity 
rates, hence the amendment limiting the permission to the 
rates on commodities that are no longer in dispute. 


The violations allowed by the order are the same in 
degree as the departures in existence at the time the for- 
mal saving application was made in 1911, and as to which 
a decision may not be reached for months. The new rates 


are generally reductions and are based largely upon the 


distance scale used by the Texas commission in making 
Texas rates. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION RATINGS 


1. AND S. NO. 718 (39 I. C. C., 173-180) 
Submitted Jan, 17, 1916. Opinion No. 3610. 


Proposed changes in the descriptions and class ratings of 
machine-finished sprocket chains, iron or steel pipe, riveted, 
stick licorice, ice-making machinery and popped corn con- 
Nata in Southern Classification territory found justi- 
fied. 


R. Walton Moore and Frank W. Gwathmey for all respond- 
ents; Frank E. Spencer for American Spiral Pipe Co.; Julius 
A. Hafner, John .S. Burchmore and Luther M. Walter for 
Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein and Shotwell Mfg. Co.; Myers & 
Gates for Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, Diamond Chain 
Co., Whitney Mfg. Co. and Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This investigation covers certain items in the Southern 
Classification, filed to take effect Oct. 1, 1915. The items 
propose changes in the descriptions and ratings of certain 
articles. They were protested by manufacturers of the 
articles and were suspended until July ZY, 1916. We shall 
consider the several articles separately. 


Sprocket Chains. 


The present descriptions and ratings, so far as they 
are pertinent, are as follows: 


Chains: { 
Class. 
Automobile or bicycle, belting or sprocket, in barrels or 
DOMRy Ba. Se Baw write ok ewe Vedwaws ohne tees Aes e i ere cee 4 
= + = = od a - 
Chains, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Belting or sprocket: 
* * * ok x . ae * 
Steel: 
* ~ * * * * * * 
In Destels; beeen, or om regia, Ta. C. Bivcicccsetiseccss 4 


The proposed classification of chains reads, in part, as 
follows: 
Belting or sprocket: 
“ * * ae + ce * od 
Steel: 
Class. 
*Machine finished, see note, in barrels or boxes....... 2 
Note.—Rating applies on machine finished block, 
gear or roller chains such as are used for power 
transmission on automobiles, bicycles or machinery. 


Other than machine finished: 
* * * ok 


* * * * 


In barrels, boxes, or on reels, L. C. L........... pe 4 


*The item suspended. 


anne record in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
726, Classification of Chain, relative to proposed changes 
in the rating of steel belting or sprocket chains in West- 
ern Classification, was filed as an exhibit in this proceed- 
ing. There is, however, a difference between the changes 
proposed in the Western Classification and in the South- 
ern Classification, in that the Western Classification pro- 
poses no change in the rating on automobile, bicycle and 
motorcycle belting or sprocket chains, whereas the South- 
ern Classification proposes to increase the rating on these 
articles from fourth to second class. Both classifications 
Propose changes in the descriptions of the articles. The 





proposed descriptions were suggested by the Committee 
on Uniform Classification. 

Protestants insist that their machine-finished steel belt- 
ing or sprocket chains should not be rated higher than 
third class in the Southern Classification. Their reasons 
are that they have been rated fourth class for many 
years; that the proposed advance in rating from fourth 
class to second class would increase the rates applicable 
in some instances by as much as 75 per cent; that mal- 
leable iron belting or sprocket chains are rated fifth class, 
the fourth class rate rising as high as °2 per cent above 
the fifth class rates, and that the machine-finished chains 
made by protestants are heavier per cubic foot than other 
chains. Respondents reply that the fourth class rating 
was and is too low for articles as valuable as machine- 
finished steel belting or sprocket chains and that move 
in as small volume; that the percentage of increase in 
the rates would seem large, but that the chains are ordi- 
narily shipped in comparatively small packages, so that 
the actual increase in the rates would be inconsiderabie 
when the value of the chains is considered, apparently 
about $28 per 100 pounds on an average; that the fifth 
class rating on malleable-iron belting or sprocket chains 
may be too low, and that the fairest grading which re- 
spondents could propose would rate steel belting or 
sprocket chains, other than machine finished, fourth class; 
automobile tire chains, third class; the chains involved, 
together with chains of copper, brass or bronze, second 
class. Respondents justify this graduation on the ground 
that it conforms to the relative values of the articles 
rated and the relative volume of movement. These ele- 
ments are said not to be offset by competition between 
protestants’ chains and other articles. The cheaper tynes 
of chain belting may be substituted for machine-finished 
steel belting or sprocket chains, but respondents insist 
that each type of chain has its specific uses and that 
there is no real competition between the several types. 
The weights of protestants’ chains are compared with 
the weights of other chains, but all of the chains cited 
are heavy, and we are not persuaded that mere diifer- 
ences in weight should determine their classification. 

Protestants admitted at the hearing that their particu- 
lar grade of chain should be rated somewhat higher than 
the ordinary malleable-iron sprocket chain. The rating 
proposed would apply equally, however, to protestants’ 
machine-finished belting or sprocket chains, and on chains 
which protestants state are as much cuperior to them 
as protestants’ chains are to the maileable-iron chains. 
Protestants’ own exhibits indicate an average value of 
about 25 cents per pound for their chains, some of their 
cheaper chains selling for about 18 cents per pound and 
the more expensive varieties for more iban 50 cents per 
pound. 


The second class rating proposed for machine-finished 
steel belting or sprocket chains is not too high. The 
Southern Classification has long rated chains of copper, 
brass and bronze, and tools and hardware, second class. 

We find that respondents have justified the rating; pro- 
posed on machine-finished belting or sprocket chains. 
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Iron or Steel Pipe, Riveted. 
The present description and ratings are: 


Pipe: : 
J Class 
Iron or steel, riveted or spiral weld, L. C. L................. 
Same, C. L. (minimum weight 24, 060 SS Oe re 6 


The descriptions and ratings under suspension are as 
follows: 


Pipe: 
= * © * 


Iron or steel, nna lock joint or spiral weld: 
' Plate or sheet: 
S. U., U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker: on 
ass. 
Inside diameter over 48 inches, nested or not nested, 
loose or in packages, L. C. L 
Inside diameter over 24 inches and not over 48 inches: 
Not nested, loose or in packages, L. C 
Nested, in bundles or crates, L L 
Inside diameter 24 inches or less: 
Not nested, loose or in packages, L. C. L........... 1 
Nested, in bundles or crates, L. C. L 
S. U., thinner than U. S. standard gauge No. 16, any 
diameter, nested or not nested, loose or in emeuecas! 


4. 

S. U., nested or not nested, loose or in packages, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
gn pretense ry wa ae eae Oe eG pe tig eu er ee ee ere 5 

Respondents urge that many articles included under 
the description “pipe, iron or steel, riveted, lock joint or 
spiral weld,” are light and bulky and cannot be loaded 
to the present minimum of 24,000 pounds. The same thing 
apparently is true of most of the articles embraced in 
this description. 

Only one manufacturer appeared against the application 
of the proposed ratings. His product is pipe, iron or 
steel, spiral riveted, and is embraced hy the description 
given above. Spiral riveted steel pipe is made in great 
quantities, but apparently it is all made by three or four 
manufacturers. It is generally of heavier gauge than 
other riveted pipe and readily loads above 24,000 pounds 
in the standard car. Because of the spiral riveting, it 
is specially adapted to withstand great internal pres- 
sure; as the gauge of metal used increases with the 
diameter of the pipe, the loading is about the same per 
unit of space. 

We find that respondents have justified the proposed 
increased ratings on pipe, iron or steel. 


Stick Licorice. 


The suspended item reads as follows: 
Licorice (licorice extract): 


a * * * * * * 
i i I oe ais a pice db oWn BS ple-kie Rb whale sie em eaeie 1 


No one appeared at the hearing in support of the pro- 
test filed by the National Licorice Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which alleged that fully 90 per cent of the shipments of 
so-called stick licorice are really a licorice confectionery 
made in imitation of licorice sticks and worth about 6% 
cents per pound. Respondents state that real stick licorice 
formerly took the first class rating on drugs, and that 
licorice confectionery in barrels or boxes has always 
moved, and still moves, at third class rates. 

The change proposed apparently is a mere change in 
description without any change in rating, and we find 
that respondents have justified it. 


Ice-Making Machinery. 


The proposed ratings on ice-making machinery were 
suspended upon the protest of the Refrigerating Ma- 
chinery Club, an organization of 39 manufacturers of 
refrigerating machinery, with plants throughout the coun- 
try. Five of these manufacturers are located in Chicago, 
Ill., where the hearing was had and where the attorney 
for the ice-making machinery manufacturers has his office. 
No appearance was entered for protestants «nd no attempt 
was made to establish the allegations of their protest. 

The present descriptions and ratings are as follows: 


Covers: 


Class 

Ice can, cork: 
In boxes or yg a ee ee ee eee ee 1 
I 6 a al Lhd alk elt anh eee cial able aio a 1 


Ice can covers or ice x tops, wooden, in boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. L. 
In packages named, 


weight 20,000 pounds ha aethed mili OIE Aint Rn Rin dsc @.dioeind eshte 5 
Ice molds (cans), iron or steel, for ice making: 
Loose, L. C. L 
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Wot nested, im Demes.or crates, DL. C. Es. cic ccs cwtece. 1 

Nested, in ‘boxes, ee Se ee ee ee 3 

Nested, or not nested, loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds RF Re gree c) ra ae § 


Machinery and machines: 
Ice making machinery, not otherwise specified, L. C. L.... 3 
Ice making machinery and parts of ice making machines, 
straight C. L., or in mixed C. L., with necessary equip- 
ment of iroh or steel ice molds (cans), minimum weight 
24,000 POUNGE, BWIJECt tO MOS Be oo ic csc p ciccccicccvccces. 6 
(Note 3 refers to fittings, power equipment, or power 
transmission appliances which may be mixed in car- 
loads with machines made subject to note 3.) 

It is not necessary to set forth in detail all of the items 
proposed under the heading of “machinery end machines, 
ice-making or refrigerating.” One of these items involves 
a reduction in the less-than-carload rating on cork, ice-can 
covers, in bundles, while 10 of them continue the third 
class less-than-carload rating now in effect on certain ma- 
chinery. for refrigerating, the changes being merely in 
the wording of the specifications. It is also unnecessary 
to detail the descriptions of straight and mixed carloads 
of refrigerating machinery, minimum weight 24,000 
pounds, rated sixth class. These descriptions appear only 
to change the rating on wooden ice-can covers from fifth 
class, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, to sixth class, mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds, and to extend the mixing 
privilege to practically all kinds of ice-making machinery. 
Considering only the particular less-than-carload items 
noted in the protest mentioned, we may group the pro- 
posed changes as follows: 


(1) Increases in the ratings from third class to second 
class on ammonia or carbonic compressors, ammonia or 
carbonic pumps, loose or on skids: on ammonia con- 
densers, equalizers, or exchangers, in boxes, bundles or 
crates; on brine agitators, brine propellers, in boxes or 
crates; on brine or water-cooling coils or freezing plates, 
in boxes, bundles or crates; on ice-can dumps or thaw 
basins, in boxes or crates; on ice-can fillers, boxes or 
on ice cutting or sawing machines, loose or on 
skids, and on ice tilting tables, in boxes or crates. 

(2) Increases in the ratings from third class to first 
class on brine coolers, shell, loose or on skids; on brine 
or water-cooling coils or freezing plates, loose or on skids; 
on ice-can dumps or thaw basins, loose or on skids; on 
ice tilting tables, loose or on skids, and on water-cooling 
tanks, reboiling or .swimming tanks, loose. 

The ratings proposed are lower generally than the rat- 
ings now given similar articles in the Official and Western 
classifications. Respondents state that the descriptions 
proposed were suggested by the Committee on Uniform 
Classification; that the articles upon which it is proposed 
to increase the ratings are of complicated structure and 
occupy ‘much space in proportion to their weight; that 
the ratings are the same as the present ratings of similar 
parts of other types of machines, and that the proposed 
ratings are graded to give due consideration to the con- 
dition of the articles offered for transportation, with re- 
spect to whether they are set up, loose or on skids, or 
knocked down and crated or boxed. 

We find that respondents have justified the proposed 
changes in description and increases in the ratings upon 
ice-making or refrigerating machinery. 


Popped Corn Confectionery. 
The suspended item reads, in part, as follows: 
Popped corn or puffed rice confectionery: 


In cartons Re en cee oc se warms se oses 


The only question presented is the proposed increase 
in the rating of popped corn confectionery in cartons in 
boxes from fourth class to third class. Cartons of povped 
corn are not shipped in barrels and no objection is made 
to the rating of puffed rice confectionery, possibly because 
it is not now an important article of commerce. The item 
suspended also rates popped corn confectionery in different 
kinds of packages than those already mentioned, but these 
ratings were not protested and apparently proposed no 
changes. 

The article made by protestants is a confection consist- 
ing of popped corn, coated with a mixture of molasses 
and sugar, and dried. A small proportion of roasted pea 
nuts is added. To preserve the crispness of the confec- 
tion it is packed in double thicknesses of waxed paper 
in cartons, on which the manufacturer’s trademark 15 
printed. The cartons are packed in standard fiber box 
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containers holding 50, 100 and 144 packages, and weigh- 
ing 17, 32 and 51 pounds gross, respectively. Each small 
package retails for five cents. The wholesale price at 
Chicago is approximately 2.4 cents per package. As 
shipped, the average weight of the packages is 15 pounds 
per cubic foot. The confectionery contributes 54 per cent 
of the weight. 

Prior to June 3, 1915, when the Cummins amendment 
became effective, there was no separate item in the 
Southern Classification for popped corn confectionery, but 
popped corn confectionery was specifically named under 
the general heading, “confectionery,” and when the agreed 
value shown on the bill of lading was 6 cents per pound 
or less took fourth class rates. Protestants’ chief witness 
stated that the average value of popped corn confection- 
ery was and is about 8.5 cents per pound, and that prior 
to the date specified it was always shipped under the 
agreement that its value did not exceed 6 cents per pound. 
For about five years prior to June 3, 1915, the third class 
rating would have applied if the true valuation of the 
shipments had been stated in the bills of lading. 

Protestants contend that the third class rating on 
popped corn confectionery in cartons in boxes is unrea- 
sonable and should not be allowed to become effective. 
Their reasons are that fourth class rates have been 
charged since June 3, 1915, when the specific fourth class 
rating was published; that fourth class was the rating 
applied for many years prior to June 3 1915 when the 
shipments moved under an agreed valuation; that, al- 
though popped corn confectionery is a iight and bulky 
article weighing only 15 pounds per cubic foot, it is 
nevertheless more desirable for transportation than many 
heavier kinds of confectionery, in that it is not readily 
damaged or pilfered; that the conditions which govern 
its distribution preclude an increase in rates; that a re- 
lationship between confectionery and popped corn confec- 
tionery represented by a difference of one ciass in favor 
of the latter was approved in the Western Classification 
case, 25 I. C. C., 442, 508 (The Traffic World, Jan. 4, 1913, 
p. 5), which involved an increase in the rating of low 
priced confectionery from third class to second class. 
Comparison is made with bakery goods in cartons on the 
basis of values per pound, weights per cubic foot, and 
methods of packing, and Portland Chamber of Commerce 
vs. C., M. & St: P. Ry. Co., 32 I. C. €., 188 (The Trafiic 
World, July to December, 1914, p. 1010), is cited. , 

We said in the Western Classification case, supra: 

A large percentage of the low priced confectionery shipped 
seems to be pop corn or puffed rice confectionery, which in No. 
51 is permitted to move * * * in cartons in barrels or 
a L. C. L., at third class, with the valuation clause re- 
moved, 

Taking into consideration the fact that the high-grade candy 
has been reduced from first to second class and that the third- 
class rating is still applicable on pop corn confectionery, we — 
of the opinion that the second class rating should be allowed to 
become effective. 

But we did not establish or approve any relationship 
between the rates on candy and on the confection in 
question. We were concerned largely with the elimina- 
tion of the valtation clause and found that it was desir- 
able to have a single rating on candy; that the second 
class rating approved on candy was a compromise be- 
tween the first class rating of high grades and the third 
class rating of low grades formerly applicable, and that 
the rating of popped corn confectionery had not been dis- 
turbed. 


Popped corn confectionery is somewhat analogous to 
bakery goods, certain breakfast foods, and the like, but 
the analogy lies principally in the methods of packing, 
the light and bulky character of the packages and the 
apparent cheapness of the articles as they are sold. 

Respondents urged that popped corn confectionery is 
worth as much as the average cheap candy which moves 
into the South in large volume; that its weight, as shipped, 
is much less than the weight of the average cheap candy, 
approximating that of the lightest candy confections 
Inade; that the third class rating now applied to con- 
fectionery is an average of the ratings formerly in effect, 
graded on the basis of declared values, and that if candy 
confectionery and popped corn confectionery in cartons, 
in boxes, may properly be rated differently, candy is en- 
titled to the lower rating. 

Local manufacturers of popped corn are protestants’ 
Principal competitors. An exhibit filed by the protestants 
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shows that the proposed rating would increase the average 
of the rates from Chicago to 36 representative destina- 
tions in southern territory, 17.6 cents per 100 pounds, or 
about six-tenths of a mill on each 5-cent zarton. Protest- 
ants assert that this increase would limit the article’s 
distribution in the South, as it could neither be absorbed 
nor passed on to jobbers, ultimate consumers everywhere 
expecting to purchase the article at the fixed price of 
5 cents per package. The result would ve, protestants 
state, that the local producers of popped corn confections 
would hold the trade at the more distant points in the 
South. But this is no reason against an increase in rates. 
We find that respondents have justified the increased 
rating proposed on popped corn confectionery in cartons, 
in boxes. 

The orders suspending the operation of these schedules 
will be vacated. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHAIN 


The Commission’s order of suspension in I. and S. 726, 
Classification of Chain, Opinion No. 3612, 39 I. C. C., 185- 
187, will be vacated as of July 1. The Commission has 
found justification for changes proposed in Western Clas- 
sification in the descriptions and ratings of chains, belt- 
ing, or sprocket. The changes were protested by the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce and manufacturers of 
chains at Hartford, Conn., and Worcester, Mass. The 
effect of the decision is to give power transmission chains 
such as are used on bicycles and automobiles, second class 
rating even when used on other kinds of machinery. The 
Commission found them to be more valuable than the 
chains hitherto generally used 6n farm machinery. 


LUMBER FROM EASTON, WASH. 


The Commission’s order in I. and S. 738, Lumber from 
Easton, Wash., Opinion No. 6313, 39 I. C. C., 188-9, will 
be vacated and set aside as of July 1. The Commission 
has found the proposed increased rates on lumber from 
Baker, Bristol, Cle Elum, Easton, Lavender, Nelson’s Tal- 
mage, Teanaway and Whittier, Wash., to points in North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Utah and Wyoming to have been justified. 
The increases range from one to four cents. There was 
no appearance for the protestant at the hearing. The 
representative of the Northern Pacific said the proposed 
increases were intended to prevent defeats of through 
rates from points in its coast group through the points 
mentioned in the so-called east slope group. 


COAL TO GLENCOE, MO. 


l. AND S. NO. 756 (39 I. C. C., 190-192) 
Submitted Feb. 10, 1916. Opinion No. 3614. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal in carloads from 
mines on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. in 
Illinois to stations on the Missouri Pacific Ry. in Missouri 
found justified, and order of suspension vacated. 


R. W. Carter for Glencoe Lime and Cement Co.; C. E. War- 
ner, for Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and its receiver. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

By schedules filed to take effect Dec. 15, 1915, respond- 
ents Missouri Pacific Railway and St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway, hereinafter termed the Iron 
Mountain, proposed to increase the joint rates applicable 
on bituminous coal in carloads from mines on the Iron 
Mountain in the so-called outer group in southern Illinois 
to Glencoe, Mo., 27 miles west of St. Louis, and to 14 other 
stations intermediate to Glencoe from St. Louis on the 
Missouri Pacific. The present rates range from 8 cents 
to $1 per ton; the rates proposed, from 90 cents to $1.20. 
Upon protest filed by the Glencoe Lime & Cement Co. the 
schedules were suspended until April 13, 1916, and later 
until Oct. 13, 1916. “i 

The protest of the Glencoe Lime & Cement Co. was the 
only one received, and is confined to the rate proposed to 
Glencoe, where this protestant operates a lime kiln. The 
present rate to Glencoe is $1; the rate proposed, $1.20. 

Coal mines in Illinois east of St. Louis are divided for 
rates on westbound traffic into two groups known as the 
inner group and the outer group. The location and bound- 
aries of the two groups are given in detail in The Illinois 
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Coal Cases, 32 I. C. C., 659 (The Traffic World, Feb. 13, 
1915, p. 295). The usual method of making rates from 
these groups to points in Missouri is now and long has been 
to add the rates applicable beyond East St. Louis to a 
proportional rate of 25 cents from the inner group to 
East St. Louis and a proportional rate of 40 cents from the 
outer group. The rates beyond East St. Louis are com- 
posed of a charge of 20 cents per ton for transportation 
across the Mississippi River and the local rates from St. 
Louis to destinations. The relationship between the two 
groups represented by the. proportional rates named has 
been maintained for a number of years, although appa- 
rently with occasional exceptions, as hereinafter ex- 
plained. The 15-cent differential between rates from the 
inner group to St. Louis and East St. Louis and the rate 
from the outer group, together with the 20-cent differen- 
tial between rates from both groups to St. Louis and to 
East St. Louis, respectively, were approved in the Illinois 
Coal Cases, supra. On March 30, 1909, the Missouri Pa- 
cific published a point rate of 90 cents per ton from the 
outer group to Glencoe, which was equivalent to the 40- 
cent proportional to East St. Louis plus 50 cents beyond, 
composed of the 20-cent charge for transportation across 
the river and a proportional rate of 30 cents beyond. On 
Jan. 8, 1910, the rate from St. Louis to Glencoe was in- 
creased from 30 cents to 60 cents, which amount, added to 
the river charge of 20 cents, made a total of 80 cents from 
East St. Louis. But the through rate was not changed and 
remained in effect until Sept. 30, 1915, when it was in- 
creased to $1 following the Western Rate Advance Case, 
35 I. C. C., 497, 603-611 (The Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, 
p. 320). The rate from the inner group to Glencoe is $1.05 
per ton, composed of the 25-cent proportional to East St. 
Louis and a charge of 80 cents beyond. Operators in the 
inner group have applied to the Missouri Pacific for rates 
to the points here involved on the usual basis of 15 cents 
under the rates applicable from the outer group, and the 
rates under suspension represent an attempt to comply 
with this request without reducing the rates applicable 
from the inner group. 


The usually 15-cent differential basis for constructing 
rates to points in Missouri is consistently employed by 
the Missouri Pacific to all stations on its line between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., with the exception of Glencoe 
and the intermediate points involved. Rates from mines 
in the outer group on roads other than the Iron Mountain 
are on the usual basis to all points on the Missouri Pacific 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. The 40-cent propor- 
tional rate used to Bast St. Louis has been in effect from 
the outer group over all lines for a considerable period. 
The 60-cent local from St. Louis is stated by the Missouri 
Pacific to the distance tariff scale rate of the old Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of Missouri and to have been 
in effect for a number of years also. The Missouri Pacific’s 
local rates have recently been approved by the Railroad 
Commission of Missouri. ; 

Protestant’s objection to the proposed rate to Glencoe 
is based upon the long continued maintenance of the 90- 
cent rate and comparisons of the proposed rate of $1.20 
with rates from the outer group to two stations in Illinois 
and seven stations in Missouri. Protestant has competitors 
at all of the points mentioned and relies upon these com- 
parisons to show that the proposed rates would be both 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. The rates cited 
to Illinois points are intrastate rates, and proposed in- 
creases in them are now under suspension. Glencoe is 
about 155 miles from the mines in the outer group, from 
which protestant purchases its coal. The distances from 
these mines to the seven Missouri points cited range from 
151 miles to 248 miles; the rates cited from 90 cents per 
ton to $1.25 per ton. Protestant made no attempt to show 
that transportation conditions to these stations and to 
Glencoe are substantially similar. 

The Missouri Pacific does not serve any of the Missouri 
stations named by protestant and does not make the rates 
to them. Four of these stations are on the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, and a witness for the Missouri 
Pacific testified that the rates to these points are on the 
usual basis, but are relatively lower than the proposed 
rates to Glencoe because of the lower rates in effect on the 
St. Louis & San Francisco beyond East St. Louis. The 
witness could not give the reasons for the maintenance of 
such rates. The rate to Glen Park, Mo., on the St. Louis, 


Iron Mountain & Southern, was formerly 95 cents for a 
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distance of 152 miles, but was reduced to 80.5 cents on May 
1, 1916. The line on which Glen Park is located runs south 
from St. Louis, almost at right angles to the line of the 
Missouri Pacific, and only a one-line haul is involved. The 
Missouri Pacific contends that, under the circumstances, 
the rates cited by protestant are not proper measures of 
the rates under suspension. 

We find that respondents have shown that the proposed 
increased rates are just and reasonable, and we are not 
convinced that the establishment of these rates would re- 
sult in unjust discrimination against the protestant. Our 
order of suspension will therefore be vacated. 


RATES TO WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


CASE NO. 3589 (39 I. C. C., 193-197) 
H. S. GILE & CO. ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
ET AL. 

Submitted Jan. 18, 1916. Opinion No. 3615. 


Upon rehearing, rates from eastern defined territories to points 
in the Willamette Valley of Oregon found justified. 





Edward M. Cousin for complainants; H. A. Scandrett, F. H. 
Wood, Ben C. Dey and C. W. Durbrow for defendants; A. W. 
Hawkins for Union Pacific system. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainants’ original petition, filed Oct. 14, 1910, al- 
leged: (1) That increased rates effective March 22, 1910, 
on less-than-carload shipments from eastern defined ter- 
ritories to points in Oregon in the ‘Willamette Valley were 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial; (2) that the 
rates from eastern defined territories to Portland, Ore., 
through Ogden, Utah, and the Roseville, Cal., gateway 
were unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates applicable by way of the northern 
routes and through El Paso, Tex.; (3) that the trans- 
continental class rates in effect to points on the Southern 
Pacific lines in Oregon were unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the class rates to Portland; 
and (4) that the transcontinental commodity rates to 
points on the Southern Pacific lines in Oregon should not 
exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect on similar 
traffic to points between Portland and Tacoma, Wash., viz., 
10 cents per 100 pounds higher than the commodity rates 
applicable to north Pacific coast terminals for less than 
carloads; 5 cents per 100: pounds higher for carloads. 
Reparation was asked. 

Prior to March 22, 1910, most of the transcontinental 
rates to points in the Willamette Valley in Oregon were 
constructed by adding an arbitrary of 10 cents per 100 
pounds on both carload and less-than-carload shipments 
to the class or commodity rates in effect to Portland. 
Prior to 1902 the same rates which applied over the north- 
ern routes to Portland and through Portland to Willamette 
points also applied over the Southern Pacific through El 
Paso, Tex., and southern California points, and over the 
Southern Pacific from Ogden through Roseville and Sacra- 
mento, Cal., hereinafter referred to as the Roseville gate- 
way. In September, 1902, subsequently to the merger of 
the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific, the joint rates 
through the Roseville gateway were canceled. Effective 
March 22, 1910, a new basis of rates to Willamette Valley 
points was adopted. The 10-cent arbitrary over Portland 
was replaced by the full class locals from Portland to 
destinations on the first four classes and on all articles 
in the first four classes taking commodity rates to Port- 
land, carload or less than carload, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few commodities on which joint rates were 
made specifically instead of arbitrarily over Portland. 

The original hearing was confined to a consideration 
of the alleged closing of the Roseville gateway. We de- 
nied complainants’ application that the Roseville gateway 
be reopened on transcontinental traffic and dismissed the 
complaint, 22 I. C. C., 298 (The Traffic World, April 20, 
1912, p. 784), reserving the question of reparation upon 
transcontinental shipments to Willamette Valley points for 
consideration in Railroad Commission of Oregon vs. S. P. 
Co., 24 I. C. C., 273 (The Traffic World, July 6, 1912, p. 38), 
which was then pending. On complainants’ application 
the case was reheard except that portion of it which 
related to the establishment of a route to the Willamette 
Valley through the Roseville gateway, 34 I. C. C., 319 (The 
Traffic World, July 3, 1915, p. 19). Prior to the rehearing 
the carriers voluntarily established transcontinental class 
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rates to Willamette Valley points the same as the rates~ 
to Portland. The testimony given at the rehearing was 
confined to the increased commodity rates to Willamette 
Valley points through Portland. We found that defend- 
ants had refuted complainants’ charge of undue preference 
to points between Portland and Tacoma, but had failed 
to show that the increased rates to Willamette Valley 
points were just and reasonable. We prescribed certain 
rates from Portland to destinations on the Southern Pa- 
cific lines in Oregon, known as East Side, West Side and 
Yamhill divisions, for application as components of 
through rates on: shipments of carload and less-than-car- 
load quantities of freight included in the first four classes 
and moving under commodity rates from Missouri River 
and the territory east thereof. We further found that 
there was no evidence of record upon which to base a 
finding with respect to the rates on commodities rated 
lower than fourth class. Reparation was denied. Through- 
out the proceedings in this case neither complainants nor 
defendants offered any evidence with respect to rates 
other than to Willamette Valléy points, nor with respect 
to the tarload commodity rates to Willamette Valley 
points, although it was stated that the latter rates had 
not been increased previously since 1890. 

Our supplemental order was withdrawn and the case 
again further heard upon an application by the Southern 
Pacific. 

Since the case was originally submitted the merger of 
the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific has been dis- 
solved. On June 15, 1914, joint rates were re-established 
on transcontinental traffic to Portland and Willamette 
Valley points over the Southern Pacific lines through the 
Roseville gateway. The short-line distance from eastern 
territory to Portland is over the northern lines, and to 
Willamette Valley points over the northern lines through 
Portland. In order to participate in the traffic to Port- 
land and Willamette Valley points over its longer routes 
through the Roseville and El Paso gateways the Southern 
Pacific, hereinafter termed defendant, must meet the short- 
line rates. Since the re-establishment of the Roseville 
gateway 60 per cent of the less-than-carload traffic to 
Willamette Valley points has moved over defendant’s lines 
through the Roseville and El Paso gateways. 

Defendant urges that the adjustment prescribed by our 
last order would result in unreasonably low rates for the 
service performed and that it is inconsistent with the 
adjustment required under our fourth section orders in 
Railroad Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., 21 I. C. C., 
329 (The Traffic World, July 29, 1911, p. 312, and Commod- 
ity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, 32 I. C. C., 611 (The 
Traffic World, Feb. 13, 1915, p. 306, and Feb. 20, 1915, p. 
502), and 34 I. C. C., 13 (The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, 
p. 1134). 

In Railroad Commission of Nevada vs. S. P. Co., supra, 
we denied authority to the carriers to maintain lower 
commodity rates from Missouri River points to the Pacific 
coast terminals than to intermediate points, but author- 
ized the maintenance of higher rates to the intermediate 
points than to the terminals: 7 per cent higher on traffic 
originating in Chicago territory; 15 per cent higher on 
traffic originating in Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory; 25 per 
cent higher on traffic originating in New York territory. 
Upon application of the carriers we extended the effective 
date of this order to Oct. 1, 1914, except as to the rates on 
commodities shown in a list attached to the application 
and designated Schedule C. The effective date of the 
order relative to the excepted rates was extended until 
Jan. 1, 1915. A hearing was had subsequently with re- 
spect to the commodities listed in schedule C, which com- 
modities originate in large volume on the Atlantic sea- 
board, are adapted to water transportation, and move by 
water from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast in 
considerable quantities. Under our final order in these 
cases the carriers were granted a z2reater measure of 
relief on schedule C commodities than on other com- 
modities. We held, however, that the rates to the inter- 
mediate territory should be fairly graded from the ter- 
minals to the interior and authorized rates to the inter- 
mediate points that should be constructed by adding to 
the full terminal rates arbitraries varying with the dis- 
tance from the nearest port not to exceed 75 per cent 
of the local rate from the port, provided that the rates so 
constructed should not in any case exceed the maximum 
rates prescribed to intermediate points. On a list of com- 
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modities known as schedule B commodities the carriers 
are permitted to add the full locals back from the termi- 
nal, provided the through rates so made do not exceed 
the rates to the terminals by more than the percentages 
above stated to intermediate points. 

Defendant shows that the arbitraries prescribed in the 
instant case for addition to the rates to Portland and for 
application on both schedule B and schedule C commodi- 
ties are less than 75 per cent of the local rates from 
Portland and in many instances are less than 70 per cent. 
Defendant maintains that although Willamette Valley 
points are intermediate to Portland through the Roseville 
and El Paso gateways, they are not within the back-haul 
territory eontemplated in the above-cited decisions. In 
Fourth Section Order No. 4211 we granted the application 
of defendant to charge higher rates through the Roseville 
and El Paso gateways to points intermediate to Portland, 
provided the rates to the intermediate points should not 
exceed the lowest combination made. on California ter- 
minals or north Pacific coast terminals. 

In fixing rates on schedule C commodities to interme- 
diate points in the intermountain territory on the basis 
of 75 per cent of the local rates from the terminal, we 
said in Commodity Rates to Pacific Coast Terminals, supra, 
at page 632, that— 

The back-haul charge may be looked upon in some respects 
as similar to a proportional rate applicable to the movement of 
traffic between two points when coming from or destined to a 
more distant point. A proportional rate is ordinarily less than 
the local rate in recognition of the fact that the traffic has 
already paid or will subsequently pay a further transportation 
charge. Should any of these through rates to back-haul terri- 
tory be arrived at by adding to the terminal rate something 
less than the local rate from the terminal, it would be in 
recognition of the fact that the traffic does not, in fact, move 
to the terminal and thence back to the interior point, but is 
stopped off at the interior point, and the carrier is thus saved 
the expente of hauling to ‘the terminal and back to the 
intermediate point. 

Defendant urges that in the case of shipments destined 
to Willamette Valley points. through Portland the services 
are performed directly to the terminal and from the ter- 
minal to the point beyond the terminal, and contends that 


‘a just and reasonable rate for such shipments is the ter- 


minal rate plus the full local rate to points beyond. 

The record shows that the terminal services performed 
at Portland on _ less-than-carload transcontinental ship- 
ments to Willamette Valley points through Portland are 
greater than in connection with a local shipment from 
Portland. A shipment destined to a Willamette Valley 
point is unloaded upon arrival at Portland at the freight 
house of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co. or the Northern Pacific Railway Co., is reloaded into 
a house car, and transferred through the terminal yard 
by special service to the freight house of defendant, and 
is there unloaded by defendant and reloaded into cars to 
be transported to destination. Each line is required to 
perform an extra handling in addition to the terminal 
service. On a local shipment originating at Portland 
there is only one handling. Although the shipments by 
way of Roseville are not subject to this extra terminal 
expense, the rates to the destinations involved are based 
on the short-line route through Portland. 

Defendant’s witnesses testified that the local rates from 
Portland to Willamette Valley points were made in com- 
petition with boat lines on the Willamette River and are 
low. The Oregon Railroad commission is said to have 
considered these local rates in 1910 and 1912 and to have 
approved them with minor modifications. 

Competition -in the Willamette Valley is keen. The 
Oregon Electric Railway extends south from Portland to 
Eugene and to Forest Grove, and the Willamette Valley 
Southern Railway in connection with the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co. from Portland to Mount Angel. 
These electric lines-closely parallel defendant’s lines, but 
despite the severe competition for traffic their rates are 
with few exceptions no lower than the scale charged on 
the line of the Southern Pacific Co. 

Defendant filed a statement comparing the less-than- 
carload rates on 25 commodities from eastern points to 
Portland, Spokane, Reno, Nev., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
witn the rates to Woodburn, Salem and Albany, Ore., 
representative points in the Willamette Valley, based on 
the present local rates from Portland and on the arbi- 
traries fixed by the Commission in its report and order 
of June 2, 1915, subsequently withdrawn. This statement 
shows that on some commodities the present rates from 
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Chicago, Ill., to Woodburn, for example, are lower than 
to Spokane, Reno and Salt Lake City, which are from 
295 miles to 798 miles nearer Chicago. In a majority 
of instances, however, the rates to Woodburn range from 
7 cents to 10 cents higher than the rates to Spokane or 
Reno. If the arbitraries prescribed by us in this case 
should become effective, the rates to Woodburn on many 
of the commodities shown which are now higher than to 
Spokane and Reno, would be reduced to the level of the 
rates to Spokane and Reno, or a lower level, and in some 
instances would be as low as or lower than the rates to 
Salt Lake City. 

Upon a careful review of the entire record and taking 
into consideration the fact that the rates both to and 
from Portland have been established under the influence 
of water competition, we find that defendant has justified 
the present rates to Willamette Valley points. An order 
will be entered dismissing the complaint. 

HALL, Commissioner, dissents. 


PANCAKE AND BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


The Commission has discontinued No. 5061, Davis Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Santa Fe, Opinion No. 3616, 39 I. C. C., 198-9, 
because the present adjustment of rates on pancake and 
buckwheat flour from St. Joseph to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles is satisfactory to ail parties in interest. This 
was the conclusion in a supplemental report on a rehear- 
ing. The rate on pancake flour was 90 cents per 100, 
while that on buckwheat flour and corn flour was only 
65 cents. In Westbound Transcontinental Rates on Buck- 
wheat and Corn Flour, I. and S. No. 402, unreported, the 
Commission held that buckwheat and corn flour might 
properly take a rate 10 cents higher than that on wheat 
flour. That case was reopened and the Commission came 
to the conclusion that the rates on buckwheat and corn 
flour should not exceed those on wheat flour. Apprehend- 
ing that a maladjustment might result, the Commission 
thereupon reopened that phase of the case for further 
hearing. When, however, the parties in interest expressed 
satisfaction with the adjustment, in which all the flours 
mentioned take the same rates, the Commission came to 
the conclusion that it might as well discontinue further 
proceedings. 


CONTROL OVER CANADIAN CARRIER 


CASE NO. 5151* (39 I. C. €., 199-201) 
AETNA POWDER CO. VS. WABASH RAILROAD CO. 
ET AL, 


" Submitted March 10, 1915. Opinion No. 3617. 
Following Rates on High Explosives to G. T. Ry. System Sta- 
tions, 33 I. C. C., 567, no conclusion expressed on the ques- 
tion whether the Commission has jurisdiction to require the 
establishment of joint rates from Aetna, Ind., through the 
Dominion of Canada to Concord Junction, Mass. Orders 
previously entered rescinded in part because of the estab- 
lishment of through routes and joint rates entirely within 
the United States. 
W. H. Biggar and George F.. Brownell for Grand Trunk Ry. 
Co. of Canada; E. W. Beatty and George F. Brownell for 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

We found in our original report herein of June 29, 1914, 
unreported, that the charges exacted by defendants for -the 
transportation of certain carload shipments of high explo- 
sives, dynamite, from Aetna, Ind., through the Dominion of 
Canada, to Concord Junction, Mass., in 1910 and 1911, were 
unreasonable, and prescribed joint through rates for the 
future on a first-class basis, to apply in connection with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company of Canada. Reparation was awarded. On 
October 9, 1914, the Canadian defendants asked to have 
the orders entered rescinded, alleging that we were without 
jurisdiction to require dangerous commodities to be car- 
ried over their lines in Canada as parts of through routes 
to and from the United States under any conditions other 
than those duly approved by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada under the railway act of Canada, 
which provides in section 286 thereof that carriers are not 
required to transport “goods which are of a dangerous or 
explosive nature,” and that therefore they could not legally 
be compelled to establish joint rates for the carriage of 





*This proceeding also embraces complaint in No. 5946, Same 
vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
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such commodities from any point in the United States, 
through the Dominion of Canada, to another point in 
the United States. We reopened the case for reargument 
upon the question of jurisdiction; but without rescinding 
our former orders. 

Contemporaneously with our original decision herein, 
and on its authority, we decided in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 305, Rates on High Explosives, unre- 
ported, that an item in a tariff of the Grand. Trunk Rail- 
way which proposed to cancel joint through rates in con- 
nection with- the Central Vermont and Boston & Maine 
railroads on high explosives from Chicago, Ill., to New 
England points should be withdrawn and the joint rates 
maintained. In Rates on High Explosives to G. 'T. Ry. Sys- 
tem Stations, 33 I. C. C., 567 (The Traffic World, May 1, 
1910, p. 943), we dealt with a proposal by the respond- 
ents therein to cancel at the request of the Grand Trunk 
system the joint through rates on high explosives from 
Baltimore, Md., Wilmington, Del., and Philadelphia, Pa., 
through Canada to Grand Trunk Railway points in Michi- 
gan, observing that the points involved in Michigan on the 
rails of the Grand Trunk Western Railway could be 
reached over reasonably convenient routes lying wholly 
within the United States. The statutory period of sus- 
pension in that case expired February 28, 1915, but coun- 
sel for the Canadian carriers herein agreed at the argu- 
ment to a further suspension of the suspended tariffs 
therein beyond the statutory period in order that certain 
arguments which counsel proposed to submit in a brief 
might be considered in both proceedings. The question of 
our jurisdiction over a Canadian carrier participating in 
joint rates for movements from points in the United States 
through Canada to other points in the United States was 
considered in Rates on High Explosives to G. T. Ry. Sys- 
tem Stations, supra, but we found on page 570 that— 

Obviously no definite ruling upon questions involving a pos- 
sible conflict of authority as between the rate-regulating bodies 
of this country and of Canada should be announced in such a 


ease as this and upon such a record and without the most 
ample consideration of the matter in all its phases. 


An order was entered requiring the respondents to can- 
cel the tariffs under suspension until through routes and 
joint rates had been established over the rails of carriers 
wholly within the United States. 

Exactly the same record is before us here and the same 
arguments are made by the Canadian defendants, so that 
our findings in that case are controlling here. 

The orders in the instant cases to the extent that they 
required certain rates to be maintained for the future ex- 
pire Sept. 3, 1916. They were complied with in that re 
spect. We are not informed whether the reparation or- 
dered has been paid. 

A joint first-class rate has applied on high explosives, 
including dynamite, carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, since 
October 19, 1915, from Aetna to Concord Junction by a 
route maintained by the Wabash, the Pennsylvania, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the Boston & 
Maine railroads, which route is entirely within the United 
States. 


We find, following Rates on High Explosives to G. T. 
Ry. System Stations, supra, which required the mainte- 
nance of joint rates on high explosives through Canada only 
until joint rates had been established by routes wholly 
within the United States, that our orders in the instant 
cases should be rescinded to the extent that they require 
the future maintenance of joint rates. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Daniels, commissioner, dissents. 


RATES ON ZINC CONCENTRATES 


CASE NO, 5931 (39 I. C. C., 202-207) 
WELLINGTON. MINES CO. VS. COLORADO & SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Submitted Jan. 10, 1914. Opinion No. 3618. 


1. Intermediate Component Found Unreasonably High.—In- 
creased through rates on zinc concentrates from Brecken- 
ridge, Colo., to Bartlesville and Collinsville, Okla., found 
not to have been justified in respect of the component ap- 
plicable from Breckenridge to Denver, Colo. Reasonable 


proportional rate prescribed for the future. 

2. Reparation Denied Because Traffic Moved Under Higher Rate 
Was Greater Than the Minimum Value Fixed in Order.— 
The shipments on which reparation is asked exceeded in 
value per ton the value of the ore on which the rate here 
prescribed is predicated, and therefore complainant is not 
entitled to reparation. 








May 27, 1916 


H. L. Ritter and B. L. Whatley for complainant; E. E. 
Whitted and T. B. Woodrow for Colorado & Southern Ry. Co.; 
Cc. H. Morehouse for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in extracting 
ores, particularly ores containing zinc, near Breckenridge, 
Summit county, Colo. By complaint, filed July 10, 1913, 
it alleges that through rates of $5.25 and $5.50 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds charged by defendants for the transporta- 
tion of zine concentrates, in carloads, from Breckenridge 
through Denver, Colo., to Collinsville and Bartlesville, 
Okla., are unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discrimi- 
natory to the extent that they exceed the rates in effect 
prior to Feb. 27, 1913, when the component applicable 
from Breckenridge to Denver was increased from $1.50 
to $3 per ton. The restoration of_the through rates based 
on the $1.50 component to Denver is asked and reparation. 
The allegation of unjust discrimination was abandoned 
at the hearing. ¥ 

There are smelters for the reduction of zinc orgs at 
Collinsville and Bartlesville. Both points are reached 
from Denver by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
hereinafter termed the Santa Fe. The rates per ton main- 
tained by this road on zinc concentrates to both points 
from Denver are $2.25 on shipments not exceeding $20 
per ton in value and $2.50 on shipments worth more than 
$20, but not more than $100 per ton. Neither of these 
rates is attacked and we observe that the distance from 
Denver to. Bartlesville by way of the Santa Fe is 725 
miles and that the $2.25 rate to Bartlesville earns only 
3.1 mills per ton-mile. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway is the principal party 


defendant and will be hereinafter called defendant. All 
rates are stated in dollars and cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds. Unless otherwise stated places named herein are 
located in Colorado. 

Defendant owns a main line of railroad extending south- 
ward from Orrin Junction, Wyo., 151 miles north of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., through Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico, 
to a point near the New Mexico-Texas state line. It has 
also a narrow-gauge branch line extending from Denver 
southwesterly through Platte Canon to Como, known as 
the Platte Canon district, thence to Breckenridge, 21.7 
miles, and to Leadville, 41 miles, where connection is 
made with the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. The line 
from Como through Breckenridge to Leadville is known 
as the Leadville district. The distance from Brecken-: 
ridge to Denver by way of Como is 110 miles; by way 
of Leadville and the Denver & Rio Grande through Pueblo, 
317 miles. The narrow-gauge branches described, in con- 
nection with another narrow-gauge line from Como to 
Gunnison and Baldwin, constitute what is known as the 
South Park division of defendant. 

Complainant built its concentrating mill at Brecken- 
ridge in 1908. In February, 1907, defendant had estab- 
lished a rate of $1.50 from Breckenridge to Denver, ap- 
plicable on ore of a gross value not exceeding $8 per 
ton, with higher rates on ore of higher values. The maxi- 
mum rate was $3 on ore of a gross value over $18, but not 
exceeding $100 per ton, or exceeding $100 but released 
to $100 per ton. Effective Nov. 1, 1910, for reasons here- 
inafter stated, all rates from Breckenridge to Denver by 
way of defendants’ direct line were canceled, but were 
immediately established as joint rates by way of Lead- 
ville and the Denver & Rio Grande. These joint rates 
were canceled Feb. 27, 1913, but defendant established 
by way of its‘line direct from Breckenridge to Denver a 
rate of $3 on ore and concentrates, released to a valuation 
not exceeding $100 per ton. Defendant’s rate from Breck- 
enridge to Leadville was simultaneously increased from 
$1.50 to $1.75, which rate, together with the rate of $1.50 
from Leadville to Denver by way of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, constitutes the present combination rate of $3.25 
to Denver over that route. 


The operation of the narrow-gauge line between Breck- 
enridge and Como was discontinued Nov. 1, 1910. But 


the Chamber of Commerce of Breckenridge complained to 
the state railroad commission of Colorado against the 
closing of the route, and it was ordered reopened. De- 
fendant did not comply with that order, and suit was 
brought in the courts of Colorado to,compel compliance. 
Both the trial court and the Supreme Court sustained 
the railroad commission, and a writ of error from the 
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Supreme Court of the United States to the Supreme Court 
of Colorado was dismissed on motion of the defendant 
herein, 234 U. S., 767. Operations over the route from 
Breckenridge to Como accordingly were resumed Jan. 1, 
1913, and the rates of Feb. 27, 1913, were established. 


Besides increasing its rates on ore defendant has, since 
resuming operations over this route, increased its former 
rates on forest products and live stock from Brecken- 
ridge to Denver, and its rates on hay from certain South 
Park points to Breckenridge. On all other commodities 
the former rates have been established. 

Defendant’s principal justification of the increased rate 
in issue is that its South Park or narrow-gauge division 
had been operated at a loss during the 10 years previous 
to the hearing in 1913. The operation of the line from 
Denver to Leadville, including the payment of taxes, re- 
sulted in a deficit of $50,053.46 for the calendar year 1910. 
This accounting deficit is reached by offsetting an oper- 
ating income of $29,003.33 on the Platte Canon district 
against an operating deficit of $79,056.79 on the Leadville 
district. The operating deficit on the Denver-Leadville 
line for the year 1911 was $70,231.15. The revenue to 
defendant’s other lines from the traffic furnished by this 
line during the first eight months of 1913 amounted to 
$13,734.94, and for the same period during 1912 to $10,- 
704.19. The Leadville district has not earned operating 
expenses during any year since 1903, and during the pe- 
riod from 1903 to 1911 it sustained a net loss from opera- 
tion of over $580,000. In 1911, when the line between 
Como and Breckenridge was abandoned, the deficit from 
operation for the year 1910 was reduced by nearly $25,000. 


The line from Platte Canon to Webster, a point near 
Como, runs through a narrow and precipitous mountain 
canon. Between Como and Breckenridge it crosses Boreas 
Pass at an altitude of 11,400 feet. The grades on this. 
line reach 4 per cent and the curves are sharp. The pass 
is subject to heavy snowstorms, and at times in winter 
it is impossible to haul trains over it. Como, with a 
population of 400, and Breckenridge, with 834 inhabitants, 
are the largest towns between Denver and Leadville, and 
there are only two other towns that have a population 
in excess of 100. The country is sparsely settled, and 
from 1900 to 1910 the population of Summit county de- 
creased from 2,744 to 2,003. The testimony also shows 
that the heaviest narrow-gauge locomotive can haul only 
120 gross tons on the line from Denver to Leadville. De- 
fendant’s witness testified that the rate on ore, which 
on this line exceeds in tonnage all other commodities, was 
increased in order to minimize the operating loss. 


Complainant urges that defendant’s line from Denver 
to Leadville should be considered in connection with de- 
fendant’s road as a whole, even though this branch may 
be operated at a loss, which complainant does not admit. 
During the years from 1906 to 1911 the net earnings of 
the road as a system ranged from $1,897,000 to $2,876,000, 
and during the years 1909 to 1912, both inclusive, annual 
dividends of 2 per cent on common stock and 4 per cent 
on preferred stock were paid. In 1914 the dividends were 
passed on common stock, and 2 per cent was paid on 
preferred. No dividends were paid in 1915. We said in 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Coal and Coke Rates, 26 
I. C. C., 20, 30 (The Traffic World, Feb. 8, 1913, p. 360), 
that— 


If, in making rates, a through route is to be divided into 
divisions, and these divisions subdivided into sections, why 
should not the separation continue until the road is dissected 
into as many parts as there are stations, or miles, or even 
feet of track? Such a method was condemned by the Supreme 
Court in S. L. & S. F. Ry. vs. Gill, 156 U. S., 649, 665-666. 


There is no showing that a reduction in the rate of $3 
on low-grade ore and concentrates will result in loss to 
defendant, considering its system as a whole. 

In the eight months’ period from January to August, 
1913, moreover, during the greater portion of which time 
the increased rate was in effect, the aggregate net op- 
erating ‘deficit of the Leadville and Platte Canon districts 
was $84,224.55. In 1910 the net deficit from the operation 
of these two districts was, as we have already seen, 
$50,053.46. Complainant accordingly argues that the loss 
in operation is greater under the new rates than it was 
under the old rates. The reasoning is that as the low- 
grade traffic cannot move under the increased rate, de- 
fendant does not receive any revenue on it and that 
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there is no evidence that the loss under the old rate was 
any greater than under the new. 

It is clearly unfair to impose the full burden of the 
operating losses on the ore to the benefit of practically 
all other commodities. 

When the rate on ore from Breckenridge to Denver was 
increased, no changes were made in the rates applicable 
from Denver to Breckenridge. The increase in the rate 
on lumber from Breckenridge to Denver was from 12% 
to 15 cents per 100 pounds; on cattle from 18 cents to 
25 cents. The increases on hay from the South Park 
points to Breckenridge ranged from 2 cents per 100 
pounds to 4 cents in rates ranging from 12 to 14 cents. 
In the seven months from March to September, 1913, 
only 317 tons of hay were shipped into Leadville district. 
The shipments of lumber and cattle are negligible. Com- 
plainant contends that ores should not have been singled 
out for an increase of 100 per cent and no increases made 
on any other commodities except those mentioned, as to 
which the increases are approximately 25 per cent, and 
also that the long maintenance of the rate of $1.50 raises 
a presumption that it is reasonable and that the increase 
to its present level was a punitive measure by defendant 
against the people of Breckenridge for compelling the 
operation of the abandoned line. ~ 

Complainant has expended from $225,000 to $250,000 in 
the erection of ore mills and in the development of its 
mining properties at Breckenridge. It contends that this 
expenditure was made in the belief that the rate of $1.50 
would be maintained. Complainant is the largest shipper 
of ore over defendant’s line between Leadville and Den- 
ver and in 1911 produced 67.43 per cent of the total ore 
shipments from Breckenridge. Since the rate was in- 
creased it has been compelled to close one of its mills, 
and at the time of the hearing it was engaged in the pro- 
duction of ore of greater value than that which it pre- 
viously shipped at the old rate. Its output had decreased 
50 per cent. . 

Defendant shows that the ore shipments from the Lead- 
ville district for the seven months from March to Sep- 
tember, 1912, amounted to 13,283 tons, and that the ton- 
nage during the corresponding period of 1913 increased 
to 14,035 tons, despite the doubled rate. Complainant 
states that this increase in tonnage “can well be accounted 
for by the fact that there is increased mining activity 
in this district and the grade of ore shipped has been 
of higher value than $8 per ton.” But in. 1911 the ore 
shipments from Breckenridge totaled 12,894 tons, of which 
8,568 tons were of a gross value of $8 per ton or less 
and moved at the rate of $1.50 per ton. Complainant’s 
proportion of the total tonnage, 67.43 per cent, was 8,694 
tons. During the period from Feb. 28, 1913, to May 26, 
1913, the shipments on which reparation is asked aggre- 
gated 2,466 tons. If shipments continued to be made at 
the same rate throughout the year the toial shipments for 
the year amounted to approximately 10,000 tons. 


Defendant still maintains a rate of $1.50 per ton on 
ore to Denver from Como, which is at the end of the 
Platte Canon district, 88 miles from Denver. There is 
no movement of ore from Como, but this rate is main- 
tained because a rate of $1.50 applies frum Kenosha, 12 
miles east of Como, where there is a copper mine. Com- 
plainant contends that it is unreasonable to maintain a 
rate of $1.50 from Como and to charge double that rate 
from Breckenridge, which is only 22 miles farther away. 

When complainant’s mill was completed in 1908 the av- 
erage price of spelter was $4.50 per 100 pounds. In March, 
1913, it was $5.92 per 100 pounds, and in August, 1913, 
$5 per 100 pounds. A ton of zinc concentrates was worth 
$13.50 less in October, 1913, than in Ocieber, 1912. The 
value of the shipments on which reparation is asked 
ranged from $13.33 to $29.45 per ton. Complainant testi- 
fied that the decline in price was one of its troubles, but 
added that one of its mills would not have been closed 
if the rate had not. been increased. Defendant argues, 
however, that the real cause of this complaint is that 
the price of the product was seriously depressed in 1913. 

Previously to the closing of its line between Brecken- 
ridge and Como, defendant maintained four rates on ores 
depending on their value. These rates have been con- 
solidated into one rate and one valuation. But such a 


consolidation is lawful only where it dces not result in 
the imposition of unreasonable and discriminatory rates. 
We have no standard upon which we may determine the 
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relation of the rate to the value of the ore other than 
— may be inductively derived from Gefendant’s prac- 
ice. 

Upon all the facts disclosed: of record, we find that 
defendant has justified the rate of $3 for the transporta- 
tion of zinc concentrates from Breckenridge to Denver 
having an actual gross value exceeding $12 per ton, but 
that defendant has not justified the increase in the rate 
on ore and concentrates of a gross value not exceeding 
$12 per ton and so released and that a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate on that commodity for the fulure from Breck- 
enridge to Denver on through shipments destined to 
Bartlesville and Collinsville will be $2.25 per ton. 

As the shipments on which reparation is asked exceeded 
in value that which is prescribed, no reparation will be 
awarded. ; 

An order in accordance with the opinion herein ex- 
pressed will be entered. 


COMPLAINT FILED TOO LATE 


Because the complainant did not filé its formal claim 
for reparation until nearly thirteen months after notice 
that it could not be settled informally, the Commission 
has dismissed No. 7905, Coffeyville Vitrified Brick & Tile 
Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al., Opinion No. 3619, 39 I. C. 
C., 208, holding the claim had been abandoned, the holding 
being under the Commission’s rules of practice to govern 
reparation claims. 





STORAGE CHARGES ON BEANS 


Affirmance on rehearing has been made by the Com- 
mission in No. 6254 (Sub-No. 2), Opinion No. 3620, Ennis, 
Brown Co. vs. A., T. & S. F., 39 I. C. C., 209-10, of the 
prior finding that the non-absorption of storage charges 
at Stockton, Cal, on shipments of beans had not been 
shown to have resulted in damage to complainants. 


OVERCHARGES ON BRICK 


An award of reparation on account of overcharges has 
been made in No. 7424, Abel & Roberts vs. Missouri Pa- 
cific, and two sub-numbers under it (Hydraulic Press 
Brick Co. vs. Same, and Ford Paving Co. vs. Same), 
Opinion No. 3621, 39 I. C. C., 211-212. The overcharges 
were on brick, from Buffalo and Coffeyville, Kan., to Lin- 
coln, Neb. The shipments were charged a rate of 9 
cents applicable on vitrified brick. The brick involved 
in these shipments were hard faced, but not vitrified. 
The Commission’s decision is that an 8-cent rate should 
have been applied. 


REPARATION ON WIRE ROPE 


Reparation has been ordered in 7866, Broderick & Bas- 
com Rope Co. vs. L. & N. et al., Opinion No. 3622, 39 
I. C. C., 213-15, on account of L. C. L. shipments of wire 
rope from St. Louis to Savannah and Belfast, Ga. The 
rate was found to be unreasonable in that it exceeded the 
combination of intermediate rates to and from Pensacola, 
Fla. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8199, Beekman Saw- 
mill Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. et al., Opinion No. 3623, 39 
I. C. C., 215-6, holding the rate on a carload of second- 
hand sawmill machinery from Stevenson, La., to DeQueen, 
Ark., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON OLD RAILS 


In case 8250, Joseph Joseph & Brothers Co. vs. Dela- 
ware & Hudson et al., Opinion No. 3624, 39 I. C. C., 217- 
18, the Commission has condemned as unreasonable a 
rate of $2.10 per gross ton on fifteen carloads of old rail 
from Albany to Newberry, Pa., to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded a subsequently established rate of $1.90. Repara- 
tion down to the lower rate has been ordered. The lower 
rate, being in effect, no order for the future was necessary. 
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CHARGES ON COKE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8217, Pocahontas 
Coke Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk & Western et al, Opinion No. 
3625, 39 I. C. C., 218-9, holding that charges based on 
rates to and from Greensboro, N. C., on coke from Poca- 
hontas, Va., to Greensboro, reconsigned to Greenville, 
S. C., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


JUNK BILLING CORRECT 


Deciding that two carloads of machinery, arc lamps, and 
scrap iron shipped from Mesa, Ariz., to San Francisco, 
were properly billed as junk, the Commission has dis- 
missed No. 8146, Phillip Shecter vs. Southern Pacific et al., 
Opinion No. 3626, 39 I. C. C., 220. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS MISROUTED 


In 8219, D. M. Keeton vs. St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas et al., Opinion No. 3627, 39 I..C. C., 221-222, the 
Commission has found a carload of household goods, from 
Athens, Tex., to Washington, D. C., was misrouted by 
the initial carrier and has awarded reparation. 


RATES ON BURLAP BAGS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8324, Riegel Sack 
Co. vs. Central R. R. Co. et al., Opinion No. 3628, 39 
I. C. C., 222-3, holding that rates charged on burlap bags 
from Griffing Station, Jersey City, to Columbus, O., East 
St. Louis, Ill., Salina, Kan., and other points, had not 
been shown to be unreasonable. 


LUMBER AND OTHER ARTICLES 


CASE NO. 7399 (39 I. C. C., 316-320) 
EASTERN OREGON LUMBER PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION VS. CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Feb. 11, 1915. Opinion No. 3636. 
Combination rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
from eastern Oregon producing points on the Oregon-Wash- 


ington R. R. & Nav. Co. to points on the Northern Pacific 
Ry. and Great Northern Ry., and their connections in the 


states of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota . 


and Nebraska, found to be unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial, and joint rates based on differentials over the rates 
from Spokane, Wash., prescribed for the future. 





Joseph N. Teal and William C. McCulloch for comlainant; 
John F. Finerty for Great Northern Ry. Co., Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. Co., and Fiaarmers’ Grain & Shipping Co.; 
Charles Donnelly and L. B. du Pont for Northern Pacific Ry. 
Co.; R. B. Scott for Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co.; 
A. C. Spencer and H. A. Scandrett for Oregon-Washington R. 
R. & Nav. Co. and Oregon Short Line R. R. Co.; R. G. Keizer 
and R. M. Hart for Blackwell Lumber Co., intervener; Charles 
Ek. Patten for Atlas Lumber Co., Reliance Lumber Co. and Day 
Lumber Co., interveners. 


HALL, Commissioner: 


The complaint in this case was brought by the Eastern 
Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association on behalf of its 
nine members, hereineafter referred to as complainants, 
having mills at Perry, La Grande, Baker, Wallowa and 
Elgin in eastern Oregon on the line of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co., hereinafter termed the 
Oregon-Washington. Baker, a representative point, is 
about 340 miles south of Spokane, Wash. The complaint 
grows out of the refusal of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. and the Great Northern Railway Co., hereinafter 
termed the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, re- 
spectively, to join with the Oregon-Washington in the 
establishment and maintenance of through routes and 
joint rates on lumber, and articles taking the lumber 
rates, from these milling points to all points on the North- 
ern Pacific east of Silver Bow, Mont.; to all points on 
the Great Northern east of Helena, Mont.; by those lines 
to points in North Dakota and Minnesota on the Farmers’ 
Grain & Shipping Co.’s railroad, the Duluth, Winnipeg 
& Pacific Railway, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway, and by the Northern Pacific to all 
points between Billings, Mont., and Alliance, Neb:, on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. It is alleged that 


the rates at present in effect, based on the local rates 
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to and from the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
junctions with the Oregon-Washington, are unreasonable, 
and that the present adjustment subjects complainants to 
undue and unreasonable prejudice and, disadvantage. and 
gives to the mills on the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern, in what is known as the Spokane group, an 
undue and unreasonable preference. We are asked to 
require an establishment of through routes with joint 
rates, which to points east of the Montana-Dakota state 
line will be the same as from the Spokane group, and to 
points west of that line 2 cents higher than from the 
Spokane group. 

The Atlas Lumber Co., the Day Lumber Co., the Reli- 
ance Lumber Co. and the Blackwell Lumber Co. inter- 
vened at the hearing in opposition to complainants. The 
first three have mills in the coast group, comprising points 
in western Washington. The fourth operates at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, in the Spokane group. All four compete 
with complainants, and claim that they will be unduly 
prejudiced and complainants unduly preferred if the rates 
sought in the complaint are established without a relative 
reduction from their mills. They contend that joint rates, 
if established, should be no lower than those applying 
from the coast group. Generally speaking, the mills in 
the coast group are about as far west of Spokane as 
complainants’ mills are south of Spokane. 

The rates from the eastern Oregon group to the North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern junctions, from which Spo- 
kane group rates apply, range from 15 to 25 cents per 
100 pounds, a spread which debars compiainants from 
successful competition with mills in the Spokane group. 
The initial carrier, the Oregon-Washington, a component 
of the Union Pacific system, is willing to join in estab- 
lishing reasonable joint rates to the destinations named, 
but the Northern Pacific and Great Northern have refused 
because they desire to reserve the markets on their lines 
for the mills on their lines. This is their admitted pur- 
pose. 

The right of a carrier to so reserve or restrict markets 
on its own lines has repeatedly been denied by this Com- 
mission. Lumber Rates, Oregon and Washington to East- 
ern Points, 29 I. C. C., 609, 614 (The Traffic World, March 
21, 1914, p. 574), and cases there cited. It must be denied 
here. 


There remains the question of what joint rates would 
be reasonable and fair. 


The present situation is illustrated by the following 
table, showing rates to several of the destinations from 
Baker and Spokane as representative of the eastern Ore- 
gon and Spokane groups, respectively, and from the coast 
group. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds: 


From 
From From coast 
To— Baker. Spokane. group. 
Glasgow, Mont., via Great Northern..... *58 33 40 
Glendive, Mont., via Northern Pacific.... 53 33 40 
Minot, N. D., via Great Northern ....... *60 35 40 
Mandan, N. D., via Northern Pacific..... $55 35 40 
Grand Forks, N. D., via Great Northern 
mau: Peart ere THACIGE - oo asia 8 5 8 sc sents *62 37 40 
, 757 37 40 
Minneapolis, Minn., via Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific ......0.0...5cccccces *67 42 45 
+62 42 45 


*Combination on Spokane, 

tCombination on Wallula. 

Our attention is called to the fact that while the rate 
from Baker to Mandan via the Oregon-Wasihington in con- 
nection with the Northern Pacific is 55 cents for a haul 
of about 1,300 miles, the rates from points in the Spokane 
group via the Northern Pacific and Great Northern in 
connection with the Union Pacific system to Denver, Colo., 
is 33 cents for a haul of about the same length. 


There are joint rates from the northwest lumber-pro- 
ducing region to most points in this country. The points 
of origin in that region are arranged in six rate groups 
called the coast, intermediate, Spokane, eastern Oregon, 
Montana 1 and Montana 2 points. The iast five take 
differentials under the coast group. Such joint rates are 
in effect on eastbound traffic over the Union Pacific sys- 
tem and its connections from the points where complain- 
ant’s mills are located, and as to such traffic those points 
are in the eastern Oregon group and take substantially 
the same rates as the Spokane group. Mills on the Great 
Northern in the latter group can ship on joint rates via 
Spokane and Huntington, Ore., to destinations on the 
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Union Pacific system and its connections in Colorado, 
Nebraska ad other states as far south as Texas. From 
mills on the Northern Pacific in the Spokane group. joint 
rates to the same territory of destination apply via the 
Silver Bow, Mont., gateway, and from some six mills near 
Spokane also apply via Spokane and Huntington. These 
rates from mills on the Great Northern ond Northern 
Pacific are the same as apply via the Orezgon-Washington 
from the eastern: Oregon mills to the same destinations 
except where the haul is comparatively short. “For in- 
stance, to all points on the Union Pacific, Harper, Wyo., 
and east, the rates from all points on the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern in the Spokane group are the same 


as those from the eastern Oregon mills, but to points 


west of Harper the differentials against that group range 
from 1 cent to 5% cents, averaging about 2 cents per 100 
pounds. 

What complainants seek is a similar adjustment. As 
indicated, the prayer of the complaint is that joint rates 
be established from their mills on the Oregon-Washington 
to destinations on the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern and their connections which shall be substantially 
the same as apply from mills on the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern in the Spokane group, except that 
to destinations west of the Montana-Dakota state line 
complainants are willing to pay a differential of 2 cents 
over the rates now in effect from the Spokane group mills, 
just as the latter pay a differential averaging 2 cents over 
the eastern Oregon mills of complainants on traffic to 
Union Pacific destinations west of Harper. Harper is 
about as far from the Spokane group as ihe Montana-Da- 
kota state line is from the eastern Oregon group. Ac- 
cording to complainants the rates they seek would be 
slightly higher than the rates for equal distances from 
mills in the Spokane group to Union Pacific destinations 
in Colorado and Nebraska. 

Complainants instance the great variation in distance 
from different mills in the same rate group to a given 
destination, and urge that the general adoption by car- 
riers of the group system in making rates from this ter- 
ritory demonstrates that distance has been discarded as 
a controlling factor. They contend that, all things con- 
sidered, the facts of record justify use of the Spokane 
rates as rates from eastern Oregon. 


The northern lines claim that complainants’ mills, while 
not west of Spokane, cannot properly be classed with 
those in the Spokane group except on traffic via the Union 
Pacific system, and that their election, for purposes of 
their own, to carry the Spokane rate back to certain 
mills on their own lines, does not change the natural 
relation of the eastern Oregon mills to Spokane. No mill 
on the Northern Pacific or Great Northern over 160 miles 
west of Spokane is accorded the Spokane group rates. 
Complainants’ mills, as above indicated, zre about 340 
miles south of Spokane and on the line of another carrier. 

The fact that the eastern Oregon mills are accorded 
substantially the same rates as the Spokane: group to 
destinations on and via the Union Pacific lines is not 
necessarily a reason for their being placed in the Spokane 
group or accorded related rates on traffic to destinations 
on and via the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. 

Defendants Northern Pacific and Great Northern con- 
tend that if joint rates are established they should be 
based upon the rates from Pacific coast terminals to the 
various destinations, with an arbitrary added because the 
haul would involve an additional carrier. Some testimony 
was offered as to the manner of interchanging carload 
shipments at Spokane between the Oregon-Washington 
and the Great Northern, and it was contended that the 
expense incident thereto was worthy of particular con- 
sideration. But the hauls generally exceed 1,000 miles 
and the carload earnings are substantial. The rates from 
the Pacific coast group are higher than the rates from 
the Spokane group by amounts ranging from 3 cents on 
shipments to Minneapolis to 10 cents on those to Mon- 
tana points. In this connection we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the rates from the coast group are for 
traffic which is hauled over the mountains, and, as we 
understand the situation, the service from the coast points 
of origin to Spokane is performed under less favorable 
conditions than the haul from the eastern Oregon mills. 

Upon consideration of all the facts, circumstances and 
conditions appearing of record, we are of opinion and find 
that the present rates are unjust, unreasonable and un- 
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duly prejudicial to the eastern Oregon points and mills 
and that through routes and joint rates should be estab- 
lished and maintained from the eastern Oregon points to 
the consuming points in question, such joint rates not 
to exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained from 
Spokane by more than amounts ranging from 5% cents, 
on shipments to points west of the Montana-Dakota state 
line, to 2 cents on shipments to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn. There seems to be some question among defend- 
ants as to the gateway by which these rates should -be 
made to apply. Upon this we express no opinion and 
will leave that question and the question of divisions to 
be determined by the carriers themselves. 

No order will be entered at this time, but defendants 
will be expected on or before Sept. 1, 1916, to establish 
routes and rates in conformity with our conclusion herein. 
The record will be held open pending such readjustment. 


SAND FROM INDIANA STATIONS 


1. AND S. NO. 735 (39 L. C. C., 321-324) 


Submitted April 5, 1916. Opinion No. 3637. 


Proposed increased rates on sand in carloads from stations in 
Indiana along the south shore of Lake Michigan to points 
within the Chicago, Ill., switching limits found not justified 
and suspended tariffs required to be canceled, 


Luther M. Walter and John S. Burchmore for protestants; F. 
W. Flott for Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co.; James Stillwell 
and William W. Collin, Jr., for Pennsylvania lines; D. P. Con- 
nell for New York Central R. R. Co. and Michigan Central 
R. R. Co.; J. F. McWilliams for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Cuv.; 
Robert H. Widdicombe for Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

By schedules, filed to take effect Nov. 1 and Nov.. 15, 
1915, respondents proposed to increase their rates for 
the transportation of sand in carloads from points in 
Indiana along the southern shore of Lake Michigan to 
points within the Chicago switching limits. The present 
rates range from $5.70 per car to 53 cents per ton, and 
the proposed rates from 25 cents to 50 cents per ton. 
Except as otherwise mentioned rates in this report are 
stated in cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. Upon protests 
by various shippers of sand the schedules were suspended 
until Feb. 29, 1916, and later until Aug. 29, i916. 

The rates on sand for one-line hauls from producing 
points in Indiana on the New York Central Railroad, 
Pennsylvania Co., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and Michi- 
gan Central Railroad to the northern portion of the Chi- 
cago switching district are 5 cents higher than to the 
southern portion. The dividing line is at Grand Crossing, 
Ill., on the Pennsylvania and New York Central; South 
Chicago, Ill., on the Baltimore & Ohio; Kensington, I11., 
on the Michigan Central. The present rates over these 
roads are 21 cents to the southern portion and 26 cents 
to the northern portion of the district; the proposed rates, 
25 cents and 30 cents, respectively. The present rates 
over these roads, except the Baltimore & Ohio, to in- 
dustries on connecting lines anywhere in the switching 
district, are 42 cents, while the proposed rates are 50 
cents. The present rate to industries on other lines from 
points on the Baltimore & Ohio is 40 vents; the rate 
proposed, 50 cents. All of the roads propose to reduce 
the rate to connecting line team tracks from 53 cents 
to 50 cents, but this reduction is comparatively unim- 
portant, as little traffic would be affected. The Pere 
Marquette proposed increased rates to take effect simul- 
taneously with the rates just described. The rates thus 
proposed took effect, but were voluntarily withdrawn 
after the suspension order herein. The rates applicable 
from Dune Park, Ind., the sand-producing point on the 
Indiana Harbor Belt, are rates per car, and range from 
$5.70 per car to the nearer stations on the Indiana Har- 
bor Belt in the Chicago switching district between the 
Illinois-Indiana state line and Argo, Ill., to $6.50 per car 
of 80,000 pounds capacity and over at Argo. At flat rate 
of 25 cents per net ton is proposed in place of these rates. 
The distances for which the rates involved apply range 
from 14 miles to 57 miles. 

Sand transported under the rates in issue is loaded into 
the cars by steam shovels. The cars used are frequently 
self-dumping. The sand is used for grading and filling 
in the elevation of large yards or railroad tracks and for 
building purposes. Filling sand is taken from the sgur- 
face and contains vegetation and other foreign matter, 
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while building sand is found below the top layer and is 
much cleaner and of better quality than filling sand. 
Filling sand constitutes the bulk of the movement and 
is generally transported in cars of 100,000 pounds capacity. 
Building sand moves in smaller volume and in cars rang- 
ing in capacity from 60,000 pounds to 100,000 pounds. 
The Consumers’ Co., which operates at Dune Park, and 
ships over the Indiana Harbor Belt, is the principal 
protestant. During the years 1910 to 1915, both inclusive, 
it shipped 160,210 cars of filling sand and 31,496 cars of 
building sand. The other protestants, who operate along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Michigan Central, shipped 12,131 cars of sand during 
the year ended May 1, 1914, and 10,450 cars during the 
year ended May. 1, 1915. 

The purpose of the proposed increases is to place sand 
on the rate basis of the Lowrey tariffs, which applies 
generally between points in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. At present sand moving from some of the points 
pays lower rates than would apply for shorter distances 
between points on the same line of road within the switch- 
ing district, and respondents assert that there is no justi- 
fication for such an adjustment. They contend that the 
present rates are unreasonably low and unremunerative, 
remarking that the transportation is through the con- 
gested Chicago terminals, with an empty haul one way. 
The rates proposed are shown to compare favorably, dis- 
tance considered, with rates on sand between points where 
traffic is not so dense. The relative transportation. con- 
ditions are not shown, however, nor the kind and quality 
of sand transported, nor the relative volume of move- 
ment. Rates on sand from points to the north and west 
of Chicago range from 30 cents to 53 cents for distances 
ranging from 33 miles to 99 miles and apply to intrastate 
traffic except from Beloit and Janesville, Wis. Sand pro- 
duced at the latter points is of a higher grade than the 
sand involved, commands a higher price, and moves greater 
distances than the distances involved, at 35 cents. 

Four of the respondents filed statements showing the 
total shipments of building sand from points on their 
lines for connecting lines delivery in the Chicago switch- 
ing district during the first two weeks of September, 
1915. These statements include 66 cars on the Pennsyl- 
vania, 73 on the Baltimore & Ohio, 139 on the Michigan 
Central and 268 on the Indiana Harbor Belt. They show 
gross freight charges received, deductions therefrom on 
account of per diem, per diem reclaim, and switching 
charges absorbed, and net revenue. The deductions re- 
ferred to are considerable in comparison with the gross 
revenue. The average net revenue of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio and the Indiana Harbor Belt was 
between $6 and $6.50 per car; that of the Pennsylvania, 
between $8 and $8.50. Protestants remind us that switch- 
ing charges in the Chicago district are on a reciprocal 
basis, so that the switching charges absorbed by one line 
are made up to some extent by the charges which it col- 
lects for switching for other lines. However, we do not 
value the statements referred to very highly because they 
omit. shipments of filling sand, and shipments delivered 
by the originating carrier for which it receives all the 
revenue, and because it is not established that the first 
two weeks of September constituted a representative 
period. 


The filling sand produced by the Consumers’ Co. is 
worth about 6 cents per ton f. o. b. cars at the point of 
origin. It is usually purchased by railroads and is trans- 
ported in trainloads for short distances to the junction 
between the Indiana Harbor Belt and the purchasing line 
in the southern part of the switching district at the 
rates per car previously described. The movement is 
usually in cars furnished by the purchasing road and 
assigned to this use, the proprietary carrier frequently 
waiving per diem. Building sand is worth about 16 cents 
per ton at the point of origin. It does not move in train- 
loads to destinations, but trainloads from the point of 
origin to the break-up yard of the originating carrier are 
common. It is shipped at rates per ton to the east cen- 
tral portion of the Chicago switching district, where build- 
ing operations are in progress, the hauls being consid- 
erably longer than the hauls of filling sand. 

The Consumers’ Co. shows that during the period from 
1910 to 1915 it shipped an average of 31,951 cars per year 
by way of the Indiana Harbor Belt from Dune Park to 
Chicago. The interstate shipments of filling sand during 
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1914, which may be taken as a representative year, totaled 
27,982 cars which moved an average distance of 29.09 
miles. The average revenue per car-mile was 21.28 cents; 
the average revenue per ton-mile, 4.45 mills. The total 
freight charges collected amounted to $173,370.63. The 
same shipments would have earned at the proposed rates 
41.07 cents per car-mile and 8.6 mills per ton-mile. The 
total charges would have been $334,258.59, or nearly double 
the charges collected. During the same year 4,242 cars 
of building sand were shipped interstate from Dune Park 
for an average distance of 48.22 miles. The rates charged 
earned 35.19 cents per car-mile and 7.297 mills per ton- 
mile. The charges that would have accrued at the pro- 
posed rates were not computed, but it is testified that they 
would have been between 25 per cent and 23.33 per cent 
greater. The protestants, other than the Consumers’ Co., 
estimated that the proposed rates would increase their 
freight charges approximately $40,000 per year. 


Sand is one of the lowest grade commodities trans- 
ported. It loads heavily, does not require expedited serv- 
ice, is incapable of damage in transit, and moves between 
the points in enormous volume. The Lowrey tariff basis 
does not apply to coal and grain, and individual lines 
except from its provisions sand, grain screenings, slag, 
crushed stone and fiuxing stone. No transportation rea- 
son was offered for excepting coal and grain from the 
Lowrey basis and not excepting sand. 


We find that respondents have not justified the pro- 
posed increases, and the suspended tariffs will be ordered 
canceled. 


A CORRECTION 


For the purpose-of correcting an error in the priated 
copy of the supplemental report in Arlington Heizhts 
Fruit Exchange vs. Southern Pacific et al., No. 3000, 
printed in the Traffic World last week, the Commis- 
sion has ordered that the supplemental report be amended 
by adding thereto on page 92, line 3, third para- 
graph, after the word “ground” the words “urged by 
carriers’ counsel,” so that the entire sentence, as amended, 
shall read as follows: “It is unnecessary to determine 
the force of these contentions, for we are of opinion that 
complainant must fail on another and broader ground 
urged by carriers’ counsel.” 


RESPON SIBILITY FOR ERROR 


In case No. 8062, Woodland Lumber Co. vs. Norfolk 
Southern R. R. Co. et al., reported in The Traffic World 
last week, the Commission said: 


“The difficulty with reference to the shipments arose 
through the initial error of the consignor in showing an 
erroneous car number on the bill of lading. Complainant 
admits that the error was the consignor’s, but insists that 
the agent of the initial carrier should have detected and 
corrected it, and that defendants should be held respon- 
sible for the damage which complainant sustained as a 
result of the agent’s delinquency. It is a common prac- 
tice for consignors to prepare bills of lading, and we will 
not require defendants to refund the additional charges 
resulting from the error of the shipper in this case.—Con- 
ference Ruling No. 348.” 


COTTON CONCENTRATION AT WE- 
LEETKA, OKLA. | 


1. AND S. NO. 723 (39 I. C. C., 181-184) 
Submitted March 11, 1916. Opinion No. 3611. 


Proposed elimination of certain stations from which cotton may 
be shipped for compression at Weleetka, Okla., justified. 





Thomas Bond for respondents; C. D. Mowen and E. Gottschalk 
for protestants; J. A. Bond for Sapulpa Compress Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


The St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. and James 
W. Lusk, W. C. Nixon and W. B. Biddle, receivers thereof, 
by a tariff filed to take effect Oct. 8, 1915, proposed the 
elimination of stations Scullin t6 Woodville, inclusive, and 
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Kellyville to Luther, Okla., inclusive, as points from which 
eotton may be shipped for compression at Weleetka Junc- 
tion, Okla., otherwise known as Weleetka. The proposed 
changes would restrict the movement of cotton for com- 
pression originating at Kellyville and Luther and inter- 
mediate stations to compresses at Oklahoma City or 
Sapulpa, Okla., and of cotton originating at-Scullin and 
Woodville and intermediate stations to compresses at 
points other than Weleetka. The Fort Smith Compress 
Co. at Weleetka and other cotton interests in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas protested the tariff and it was suspended 
until Feb. 5, 1916, and later until Aug. 5, 1916. 


The main line of the~St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road, hereinafter referred to as respondent, enters the 
state of Oklahoma near the northeastern corner and con- 
tinues across the state in a southwesterly direction to 
and through Tulsa, Sapulpa, Weleetka, Holdenville and 
Ada, Okla., to Red River, Tex., where it connects with the 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway. Scullin and 
Woodville are on respondent’s line south of Ada. A 
branch line, hereinafter referred to as the Waynoka 
division, extends from Tulsa in a northwesterly di- 
rection to Waynoka, Okla. Another branch extends 
from Sapulpa in a southwesterly direction to and through 
Oklahoma City, 104 miles from Sapulpa. Kellyville and 
Luther are on this branch line between Sapulpa and Okla- 
homa City. Weleetka is 57 miles south of Sapulpa; Hold- 
enville, 82 miles; Ada, 110 miles. Compresses are located 
at each of these points. 


Cotton is grown extensively throughout the territory 
traversed by respondents’ line in Oklahoma except in the 
extreme northern part of the state. The cotton moves 
principally through the Gulf ports, but since the outbreak 
of the present war in Europe a large part of the move- 
ment has been by all-rail routes to northern and eastern 
consuming and shipping points. Respondent agreed at 
the hearing to permit compression at Weleetka of cotton 
originating between Scullin and Woodville, when destined 
to northern and eastern points by an all rail movement, 
and this arrangement is satisfactory to protestants. 


Through rates are published on cotton from producing 
points to Gulf ports and to points of domestic consump- 
tion, which usually provide for the carrier’s privilege of 
compression in transit. The uncompressed cotton moves 
to a compress at the local rate and after compression 
moves forward at the rate applicable on compressed cut- 
ton from*the compress point to final destination, a refund 
subsequently being made of the difference between the 
aggregate of the two rates paid and the through rate 
from the point of origin. The result is that the cotton 
moves from the point of origin to final-destination at a 
published through rate with carrier’s privilege of com- 
pression in transit. The charge for compression is in- 
cluded in the through rate and is paid by the carrier. 


It is respondent’s general policy to accord each pro- 
ducing point the choice of two or more dependable com- 
presses on its line, but without permitting uncompressed 
cotton to pass a compress in either direction. This prac; 
tice is said to be followed by the other carriers in Okla- 
homa. Cotton thus moves to the nearest compress in 
either direction, but as a rule may not move for com- 
pression at the carrier’s expense to a compress next be- 
yond either of such compresses. Cotton originating at 
a compress point must be compressed at that point. The 
territorial limits of each compress are set forth in the 
tariffs. But sometimes it is necessary to pass a press in 
order to give the shipper a choice between two presses. 
This is illustrated in moving cotton from the Waynoka 
division, which must pass the Sapulpa compress to reach 
another compress. Under respondent’s tariff, cotton from 
this territory may also pass the Waleetka compress and 
move to the Holdenville compress. Respondent explains 
that it opposed the construction of the latter compress 
because there were already more compresses in that ter- 
ritory than the cotton produced required or would support, 
and that application in this instance of its policy of re- 
fusing to permit uncompressed cotton to pass a compress 
would result in unduly restricting the territory of the 
Weleetka, Ada and Holdenville compresses. 


Respondent’s principal justification for the enforcement 
of its policy is the conservation of equipment. The heavi- 
est movement of cotton is during the months of September, 
October, November and December, when other traffic 
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moves in large volume. Uncompressed cotton is bulky, 
and averages about 31 bales per car, while compressed 
cotton averages between 50 and 60 bales per car. Com- 
pression’ at Weleetka of cotton from the territory between 
Kellyville and Luther destined to northern and eastern 
points by all-rail routes involves an out-of-line haul of 114 
miles, 57 miles from Sapulpa to Weleetka, and return. 
It is estimated that from three days to five days are 
consumed in the movement of a car from that territory to 
Weleetka and back again for new loading, as against one 
day from the movement of a car to either Oklahoma City 
or Sapulpa. The compresses at the latter points are lo- 
cated on respondent’s rails, while the compress at We- 
leetka is located on the Fort Smith & Western Railroad 
and involves a switching service which is performed by 
that carrier. When cotton originating on the Oklahoma 
City branch destined to Gulf ports is compressed at 
Weleetka it moves uncompressed through Sapulpa to 
Weleetka, 57 miles, and with use of two cars instead of 
one for that distance. Respondent explains that it is more 
economical to deliver cotton originating between Kelly- 
ville and Luther and destined to points in the South to 
its connections at Oklahoma City than to carry it through 
Weleetka and make delivery to connections at Red River. 
The compresses at Oklahoma City and Sapulpa appear to 
be well managed and adequate in every respect. Okla- 
homa City is the financial center of the state, and no com- 
plaint is made that Sapulpa is lacking in banking facilities. 

Respondent also urges that no provision of the act is 
contravened by reason of the proposed territorial limita- 
tion placed upon the Weleetka compress and refers to our 
report on Concentration of Cotton, 26 I. C. C., 585 (The 
Traffic World, May 3, 1913, p. 964), wherein we said, at 
page 594: ; 


Free from conditions or practices which transgress or tres- 
pass upon the provisions or prohibitions of the law, respondent 
may employ any compress company or operator as its agent, 
but such arrangement must also avoid and be free from unjust 
discrimination and undue preference. 


Merchants’ Cotton Press & Storage Co. vs. I. C. R. R. 
Co., 17 I. C..C., 98 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1909, p. 93), 
related also to compression of cotton and allowances 
therefor. In that case we said, page 104: 


Compression is a service which the carrier procures for its 
own convenience, and when that service is performed in such a 
manner as not to prejudice or prefer a particular shipper or 
community the act does not limit the freedom of the carrier to 
make contracts in respect thereto. Of course, if the arrange- 
ment made in any case results in undue preference or prejudice 
to shippers, the Commission has jurisdiction to correct the 
wrongdoing. 


The Fort Smith Compress Co. and the LesserGoldman 
Cotton Co., which owns about 71 per cent of the stock 
of the compress company, are the only protestants which 
appeared at the hearing. The main ground of their pro- 
test is that as the storage capacity of the Weleetka com- 
press has been increased within the last two years to 
approximately 100,000 square feet, it would be unjust at 
this time to restrict the movement of cotton to Weleetka. 
It is stated also that cotton moving under a Weleetka bill 
of lading commands a higher price in the cotton markets 
than cotton moving under an Oklahoma City bill of lading, 
because a better grade of cotton is grown in the territory 
contiguous to Weleetka, and the purchaser assumes that 
he is buying principally Weleetka grown cotton. Protest- 
ants apparently assume that such misapprehensions should 
be fostered. They do this while admitting that the staple 
grown in the territory surrounding Sapulpa is equal to 
the Weleetka staple. Protestants also refer to respond- 
ent’s departure in certain sections of the state from its 
policy of not permitting uncompressed cotton to pass a 
compress. The Weleetka compress is not in competition 
with those in sections of the state where that policy is 
followed. It has no vested right to be selected by re- 
spondent as an agency for doing the compression for 
which respondent pays, and is apparently not a party to 
the transportation, either as shipper, consignee or other- 
wise. 

We find that the application of the proposed tariff will 
not result in undue prejudice to the Weleetka compress 
or to the shippers whose cotton is compressed in transit 
under the carrier’s privilege. The order of suspension 
will be vacated. 
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RATE ON COTTON DENIMS 


CASE. NO. 8092 (39 I. C. C., 330-332) 
KNOXVILLE OVERALL CO. VS. LOUISVILLE & NASH- 
VILLE RAILROAD CO. 





PORTION OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 
1952. 


Submitted Dec. 13, 1915. Opinion No. 3639. 


1. Rate of 48 cents charged for the transportation of less-than- 
earload shipments of cotton denims from Canton, Ga., to 
Knoxville, Tenn., found unreasonable*to the extent that it 
exceeded a rate of 39 cents. Reparation awarded. 

2, Defendant’s fourth section application for authority to con- 
tinue a rate for the transportation of cotton denims from 
Atlanta, Ga., to Knoxville, Tenn., lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic from Canton, Ga., 
and other intermediate points, denied. 





John Bowman for complainant; William Burger for defendant. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the manufac- 
ture of overalls, with its principal place of business at 
Knoxville, Tenn. By complaint, filed June 21, 1915, it 
alleges that the rate of 48 cents per 100 pounds charged 
by defendant for the transportation of 43 less-than-carload 
shipments of cotton denims from Canton, Ga., to Knox- 
ville, during the period from February, 1913, to July, 1914, 
was unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and in viola- 
tion of the fourth section of the act to the extent that it 
exceeded a rate of 39 cents contemporaneously in effect 
to Knoxville from Atlanta, Ga., from which Canton is in- 
termediate by way of defendant’s old line. Reparation 


is asked. The claim was presented to the Commission 
informally Jan. 30, 1915. Rates are stated in cents per 
100 pounds. 


The Southern Classification includes cotton denims in 
the term “cotton piece goods not otherwise indexed by 
name” and rates them fourth class. Exceptions to the 
classification applicable between Georgia and Tennessee 
points on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad provide a 
third class rating on cotton fabrics including cotton 
denims. The shipments involved were charged for at the 
third class rate of 48 cents. A commodity rate of 39 cents 
took effect Sept. 11, 1915, which is satisfactory to com- 
plainant, so that only the question of reparation remains. 

Complainant submitted elaborate rate comparisons, of 
which the following are representative: 





Rate 
per 100 Ton-mile 
Distance, pounds, earnings, 
miles. cents. cents. 
Canton: to Tee Vine «i ...3 6 cccccscces 199 *48.0 4.824 
ee Se ere 199 739.0 3.919 
Canton to Nashville, Tenn.......... 288 36.0 2.500 
Canton to Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 474 49.0 2.068 
Atlanta, Ga., to Knoxville.......... 195 39.0 4.000 
Aragon, Ga., to Knoxville .......... 210 39.0 3.714 
Speigener, Ala., to Knoxville........ 442 47.0 2.127 


*Rate charged. 

*Present rate, 

A majority of the rates cited by complainant are for 
two-line hauls. A rate of 41 cents per 100 pounds applies 
from many points in Georgia to Knoxville for distances 
ranging from 235 miles to 336 miles, by way of defend- 
ant’s line in connection with one or more other carriers. 
Various rates are cited by defendant, mostly in territories 
other than the territory involved. A rate of 50 cents ap- 
plied from Atlanta, Ga., to Athens, Tenn., 151 miles; from 
Cedartown, Ga., to Athens, Tenn., 112 miles; from Cedar- 
town, Ga., to Englewood, Tenn., 120 miles. A rate of 54 
cents applies from Atlanta, Ga., to Marysville, Tenn., 186 
miles. 


No evidence was adduced in support of the allegation of 
unjust discrimination. 

That portion of defendant’s Fourth Section Application 
No. 1952 which asks authority to continue rates on cotton 
denims from Atlanta, Ga., to Knoxville, Tenn., lower than 
the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from Canton and other intermediate points was heard 
with the complaint. Canton is 44 miles north of Atlanta 
on defendant’s so-called old-line branch, which diverges 
from the main line at Marietta, Ga., and converges at 
Etowah, Tenn. Transportation difficulties render it im- 


practicable to transport shipments to Knoxville from At- 
lanta through Canton or to transport shipments from Can- 
Shipments 


ton to Knoxville northward over the old line. 
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from Canton to Knoxville are moved southward 24 miles, 
to Marietta, and thence northward over the defendant’s 
main line, a total distance of 199 miles. It follows that 
in this there was or is no departure from the long-and- 
short-haul rule of the fourth section. The rates on denims 
to Knoxville from stations Fairy, Ga., to Bolton, Ga., range 
from 41 cents to 54 cents. Traffic from Atlanta to Knox- 
ville passes through these points. Defendant states that 
the rate from Atlanta to Knoxville is depressed by the 
competition of other carriers, although the extent of the 
competition is not disclosed, and it is not shown that the 
rate from Atlanta is less than a reasonable rate. The 
adjustment asked has not been justified and defendant’s 
application for leave to continue it will be denied. 

We find that the rate assailed was and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded or 
may exceed the present rate of 39 cents per 100 pounds, 
which we find reasonable; that the shipments were made 
as alleged; that complainant paid and bore charges 
thereon at the rate herein found to have been unreason- 
able, and that it is entitled to reparation and interest. 
The exact amount of the reparation cannot be determined 
on the present record. Complainant accordingly should 
prepare a statement showing as to each shipment on which 
reparation is claimed the date of shipment, weight, rate 
applied, charges collected, and the amount of reparation 
due under our findings herein, which statement should be 
submitted to defendant for verification. Upon receipt of a 
statement so prepared by complainant and verified by 
defendant we will consider further issuing an order award- 
ing reparation. t 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 


TRANSFERRING CITRUS FRUIT 


CASE NO. 7468 - (39 I. C. C., 325-329) 
FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE VS. ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 

Submitted April 20, 1915. Opinion No. 3638. 


Defendants’ charge for transferring citrus fruit from ventilated 
box cars into refrigerator cars at Potomac Yard, Va., found 
to have been justified. Complaint dismissed. 


Wm. Hunter for complainant; R. Walton Moore and Frank 
W. Gwathmey for Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., Florida East 
Coast Ry. Co., Washington Southern Ry. Co. and Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a corporation with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., engaged in marketing the citrus frut crop 
of various affiliated fruit growers throughout the state of 
Florida. By complaint, filed Nov. 5, 1914, it alleges that 
the charge of $4 per car imposed by defendants for trans- 
ferring shipments of citrus fruit from ventilated box cars 
into refrigerator cars at Potomac Yard, Va., was and is 
unjust and unreasonable. Reparation is asked in the sum 
of $180, the full amount of the transfer charges collected 
on 45 carload shipments of oranges transferred during the 
months of November and December, 1912, and January, 
1913. 


The shipments originated at points in Florida on the 
Atlantic Coast Line and Florida East Coast railways and 
moved: Atlantic Coast Line, Florida East Coast, Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and Washington South- 
ern railways to Potomac Yard; Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington Railroad, Pennsylvania Railroad and con- 
nections to destinations north and east of Potomac Yard. 
They were made in felt-lined ventilated box cars, herein- 
after referred to as ventilator cars, to Potomac Yard, 
where they were transferred by the Washington Southern 
Railway at complainant’s request into refrigerator cars. 
Effective Dec. 15, 1911, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac Railroad and Washington Southern Railway by 
joint tariff established the following rule: 

When request is made by shippers, consignees or connecting 
lines to transfer perishable freight from box cars to refrigerator 
cars, the service will be performed at Potomac Yard, Va., at a 
charge of $4 per car for each shipment so transferred. 

Complainant avers that it filed with defendant initial 
lines, who had knowledge of the prospective citrus fruit 
movement, orders for refrigerator cars in which to load 
the shipments involved; that it was furnished with ven- 
tilator cars instead, which equipment will not adequately 
protect perishable commodities from the low temperatures 
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that occur throughout the northern states, and that trans- 
fer into refrigerator cars at Potomac Yard was necessary 
to prevent damage to the shipments by frost. Complain- 
ant urges that refrigerator cars are the only proper cars 
in which to ship citrus fruit to any territory where it 
has ever done business, and that the initial carrier’s fail- 
ure to furnish such cars in the first instance, which was 
their duty, ought not to be allowed to cause a charge 
against shippers for the subsequent transfer of shipments 
into refrigerator cars. Complainant contends in short 
that under the conditions described the imposition of any 
transfer charge is unlawful. The original attack upon 
the measure of the present charge was abandoned in com- 
plainant’s brief. Only the carriers operating south of Po- 
tomac Yard were represented. They are hereinafter called 
defendants. 

Defendants objected to the introduction of any evidence 
that did not relate merely to the measure of the transfer 
charge on the ground that the other issues joined were 
beyond our jurisdiction. They maintain that the initial 
carrier’s supply of cars is reasonably adequate for the 
movement and protection of the citrus fruit traffic and 
that complainant’s invariable demand upon the initial lines 
for refrigerator equipment is wholly unjustified and un- 
reasonable and cannot as a practical matter be met. In- 
terstate Commerce Commission vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 215 
U. S., 452, and Vulean Coal & Mining Co. vs. I. C. R R. 
Co., 33 I. C. C., 52 (The Traffic World, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 
424), are cited in support of the contentions that the duty 
of carriers does not extend beyond the maintenance of a 
reasonably adequate car supply, and that the request for 
cars which a carrier must prepare itself to meet must 
be a “reasonable request.” 

The Florida citrus fruit crop has been transported by 
defendants for a number of years partly in ventilator 
cars and partly in refrigerator cars. The ventilator cars 
are furnished by the initial carriers, the Atlantic Coast 
Line, owning about 17,000 cars of this kind at the present 
time, the Florida East Coast about 500. The refsigerator 
cars used are rented from the Armour Car Lines at three- 
fourths of a cent per mile on the movement in both di- 
rections, loaded and empty. Most of the shipments in 
refrigerator cars are merely ventilated. Ice is rarely used. 
Out of about 16,000. refrigerator cars allotted to the At- 
lantic Coast Line during the season of 1913-14, some 12,000 
were used for the movement of citrus fruit, and out of 
this number only about 1,500 cars were iced. Complain- 
ant states that the condition of the fruit at the time of 
shipment, because of warm and rainy weather in Florida, 
is sometimes such that icing is necessary. About 10 per 
cent of its shipments are said to be of this character. 
When refrigerator cars are furnished, not under ice, the 
shipper pays no refrigeration or other charge for the use 
of this equipment. 

During the season of 1912-13, when the shipments in- 
volved moved, the total citrus fruit crop handled out of 
Florida by all lines amounted to over 8,000,000 boxes. 
During the next season, 1913-14, it amounted to about 
seven and a half million. Complainant furnished about 
one-fifth of the total crop during the season of 1912-13, and 
about one-fourth of the 1913-14 crop. Approximately 10 
per cent of complainant’s annual shipments move before 
January 1, the remaining 90 per cent usually between 
January and June. But the bulk of the total Florida citrus 
fruit crop, excepting grapefruit, which moves in consid- 
erable volume in March, April and May, moves during 
November, December and January. 

Defendants state that charges ranging from $2 to $2.50 
per car formerly were imposed for the transfer of citrus 
fruit from ventilator cars into refrigerator cars at Poto- 
mac Yard, which charges are said to have represented 
only the labor cost. They were discontinued because un- 
authorized by legal tariffs. Certain amounts previously 
collected were refunded, and thereupon the present tariff 
was published. Defendants submitted considerable evi- 
dence and several exhibits with respect to the reasonable- 
ness of the existing charge, but, as stated before, this issue 
was abandoned by complainant. 

Complainant demands refrigerator cars regardless of the 
destination of its shipments, but there has been no gen- 
eral demand for such cars by other citrus fruit shippers. 
Defendants endeavor to furnish all the refrigerator cars 
demanded and orders for such cars are placed with the 
Armour Co. based on the anticipated citrus fruit crop. 
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But the crops fluctuate both from séason to season and 
from month to month and neither complainant nor other 
shippers comply with defendants’ calls for definite data 
relative to the quantity or movement of the crops. 

Defendants explain that refrigerator cars are designed 
primarily. for refrigeration by means of ice, whereas ven- 
tilator cars are specially constructed for the handling of 
perishable traffic which does not require icing, but does 
require more protection than the ordinary box car affords. 
Ventilator cars not only afford protection against frost, but 
also afford greater protection against decay than refrig- 
erator cars afford. Decay is more common than freezing, 
due to the excessive heat or moisture in the shipments 
attributable to the condition of the fruit when loaded or 
to damp or warm weather during transit. Ventilator cars 
are lighter and less valuable than refrigerator cars, and 
generally secure a return load southbound, while refrig- 
erator cars seldom do. Apparently, too, they do not be- 
come unsafe for citrus fruit except when the temperature 
outside is 10 degrees or less above zero. The minimum 
temperature while the shipments involved were at Poto- 
mac Yard was 12 degrees above zero and only three ship- 
ments encountered such cold. Complainant has had ship- 
ments go through in ventilator cars to Detroit and other 
points as far north. 

Complainant’s claims for loss and damage have de- 
creased during recent years, notwithstanding the percent- 
age of refrigerator cars used for the movement of the 
total Florida citrus fruit crop has increased. But the 
proportion of claims so filed, past or present, which were 
found meritorious and paid is not shown, and there is also 
no segregation of the claims, according to the cause of 
the damage alleged, such as freezing, decay, etc. The 
claims filed by all shippers for loss and damage from both 
freezing and decay, although principally from decay caused 
by improper ventilation, are said to have increased, and 
it is suggested that any decrease in the claims filed by 
complainant is due to the efficiency of complainant’s or- 
ganization in promoting advanced methods of picking, 
packing, shipping and distribution to available and profit- 
able markets. Complainant admits that oranges may, and 
do, freeze in refrigerator cars, and the record shows that 
complainant had an unusual quantity of fruit arrive frozen 
during the season of 1913-14, notwithstanding the increase 
in the number of refrigerator cars which it was furnished. 

There is a substantial movement of vegetables in ven- 
tilator cars through Potomac Yard to points north. The 
movement occurs to a considerable extent from January 
to May, the heaviest month. Vegetable shippers have 
never required transfers at Potomac Yard, but permit the 
ventilator cars to go through. 


Shipments of citrus fruit from Florida have the advan- 
tage of reconsigning service without extra cost, and the 
fruit is generally sold while in transit or at reconsigning 
points. Neither the shippers nor the carriers know the 
ultimate destinations when the shipments start. Potomac 
Yard is the principal reconsigning point for eastern mar- 
kets. During the height of the citrus fruit season there 
are about 25 or 30 cars of citrus fruit at Potomac Yard 
at one time, which may be sent to any destination the 
shipper desires. In order to secure the best market ship- 
pers frequently reconsign the shipments four or five times. 
Shipments are frequently reconsigned at Waycross, Ga., 
and again at Potomac Yard. All of the shipments were re- 
consigned at Potomac Yard. A number of the cars stood 
there six or seven days pending reconsignment. Twelve 
of the shipments had previously been reconsigned at Way- 
cross. The chief reason for complainant’s desire for re- 
frigerator cars is its fear that its shipments may be frozen, 
and the chief cause of this apprehension is complainant’s 
uncertainty relative to the ultimate destinations of its 
shipments. Defendants suggest that when complainant 
desires to reconsign from Potomac Yard to points where 
the movement involves danger of freezing, transfers to 
refrigerator cars may be avoided by the selection of ship- 
ments already loaded in refrigerator cars and standing 
at Potomac Yard. The record indicates that latterly this 
has been done. During the season of 1913-14 complainant 
shipped something like 3,000 cars through Potomac Yard, 
and despite complaint of a shortage of refrigerator cars 
none of the shipments appears to have been transferred. 

We are not prepared to say that the provisions of the 
act are broad enough to require the furnishing of refrig- 
erator cars regardless of the ultimate destination of ship- 
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ments and the real necessities of the traffic. Nor can we 
find on this record that ventilator cars are not safe and 
suitable for all of the ordinary demands of the citrus fruit 
traffic. The transfer involved under the conditions dis- 
closed is in the nature of an added special service, for 
which defendants may justly impose a reasonable charge 
against the shipper, and with respect to the shipments 
involved was rendered at complainant’s request. We find 
that defendants have justified the imposition of the charge 
assailed, and an .order will be entered dismissing the 
complaint. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY CASE 


CASE NO. 7779 (39 I. C.-C., 312-315) 
PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. ET AL. VS. PITTSBURGH & 
LAKE ERIE RAILROAD CO. 

Submitted Jannary 28, 1916. Opinion No. 3635. 


Upon the facts of record, Held, That the defendant, by its re- 
fusal to make a furnace allowance to the complainants 
while at the same time making such allowances to the com- 
plainants’ competitors in the same industrial district, sub- 
jected the gomplainants to an unlawful disadvantage and 
prejudice. 

Willis F. McCook, Challen B. Ellis and A. R. Kennedy for 
complainants; D. P. Connell for defendant. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

In Buffalo Union Furnace Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 
21 I. C. C., 620 (The Traffic World, Dec. 2, 1911, p. 940), 
the service involved was the switching of raw materials 
from and manufactured products to points of interchange 
between the connecting trunk lines and the industrial 
railway of the complainant; and it was held to be unjustly 
discriminatory for the defendant carriers voluntarily to 
furnish such a service to some shippers, without charge 
in addition to the line-haul rate, while at the same time 
refusing a similar service to the Buffalo Union Furnace 
Co. The question raised upon the record here is similar 
in many particulars. The Pittsburgh Steel Co., herein- 
after called the complainant, is claiming damages because 
of the alleged discrimination against it by the defendant’s 
refusal during the period of the action to pay to the com- 
plainants’ industrial railroad the same allowances on iron 
ore shipments that were paid by the defendant on that 
traffic during the same period to the industrial railways 
of the complainant’s competitors in the same industrial 
district. 

Briefly, the facts are these: For some time prior to 
July 20, 1913, and until March 31, 1914, the tariffs of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., the defendant here, 
authorized the payment, spoken of throughout the record 
as a “furnace allowance,” of $2.25 on each car of iron 
ore delivered at a “blast furnace in the territory known 
in the iron and steel trade as the Pittsburgh district. 
Ostensibly these payments were made by the defendant to 
compensate the several industrial railways for switching 
the ore into the plants of their respective proprietary 
companies; but in the Industrial Railways case, 29 I. C. C., 
212 (The Traffic World, Jan. 31, 1914, p. 219), many wit- 
nesses explained the allowances as merely:a means by 
which to equalize the assembling cost of the materials 
used in the manufacture of pig iron. Whatever may have 
been the reasons for making such payments, the fact of 
importance in this proceeding is that the single exception 
in the defendant’s practice in that respect, so far as the 
record shows, was that no such allowances were ever 
paid by the defendant to the complainant or to its indus- 
trial railroad, although the latter performed identically 
the same character of switching service as did all the 
other industrial railways that received such allowances 
from the defendant during the period in question. The 
occasion of this discrimination was that the complainant 
began the operation of blast furnaces at Monessen, in 
the Pittsburgh district, early in August, 1913, while the 
investigation of industrial railways, in the case last cited, 
was in progress. Shortly prior thereto the complainant 
had ineorporated its plant track facilities under the name 
of the Monessen Southwestern Railway Co. and as a com- 
mon carrier, although the complainant concedes that in 
a real and practical sense it is but a plant facility oper- 
ated solely to serve the complainant’s blast furnaces and 
-teel mills. The industrial railway is also a complainant 
here, and in the expectation that it would receive the 
usual allowances, consistently with the defendant’s general 
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practice in the district and with the assurance thereto- 
fore given by the defendant, the complainant caused it 
to file with the Commission a tariff that became effective 
on July 20, 1913, in which the charge of $2.25 a car was 
established for switching ore from its track connections 
with the defendant to the points of placement inside the 
complainant’s plant. The defendant, however, declined 
to absorb this charge pending the outcome of the indus- 
trial railways’ investigation then in progress; and by tar- 
iff authority that became effective on April 1, 1914, after 
the report in the Industrial Railways case, supra, was 
announced, and in conformity with its rulings, the de- 
fendant discontinued making such allowances out of its 
rate to any industrial railroads. The complainant, there- 


- fore, was never placed on an equality with other iron 


furnaces in the Pittsburgh district, but throughout the 
period of the ‘action, and for the reason just explained, 
was subjected by the defendant to a disadvantage of $2.25 
on each carload of iron ore shipped by it. 

In an exhibit of record it is shown that between July 
20, 1913, and April 1, 1914, when the defendant discon- 
tinued paying allowances, 6,350 cars of ore were shipped 
over the defendant’s line from Lake Erie ports to the 
complainant at Monessen, where they were switched by 
the complainant’s industrial railway from its interchange 
track with the defendant’s line to the unloading point 
within the plant of the steel company. For its line haul 
to the interchange track with the complainant’s industrial 
railroad the defendant collected from the complainant the 
same rate that it charged the complainant’s competitors 
for the line haul and the additional service of hauling 
their carload shipments of ore beyond the interchange 
tracks and placing them at the points of unloading within 
the respective plants. That is to say, out of a rate the 
same as that exacted from the complainant, the defendant 
paid to the complainant’s competitors, through their re- 
spective industrial railroads, $2.25 a car for the service 
performed by these industrial railways in switching the 
ore from their interchange connections with the line of 
the defendant to points of unloading inside the furnace 
plants. The net transportation charge paid by the com- 
plainant’s competitors was therefore $2.25 a car less than 
the charge paid by the complainant for an identically simi- 
lar service. 


There are located in the Pittsburgh district some of the 
largest blast furnaces and steel mills to be found in this 
country, and on most of their traffic, both inbound and 
outbound, a common or group rate applies. The plant 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., as we have seen, is in this 
rate district, where it has many powerful competitors. 
The importance to it of equal treatment by the carriers - 
is therefore manifest. The record makes it abundantly 
clear that in their trade transactions all the blast fur- 
nace operators in that district are controlled by the Pitts- 
burgh price. Being in close competition with one another, 
they sell their products at the same figure. And, there- 
fore, when one operator pays a _ greater transportation 
charge for his ore than his competitor pays, the difference, 
instead of becoming a part of the selling price, must be 
absorbed in the cost of production. In this case the record 
shows that it was so absorbed by the complainant. 

On the ground that it was injured by the failure of the 
defendant to absorb the charge of its industrial railroad 
and in that form to make the usual allowance of $2.25 a 
car, the Pittsburgh Steel Co. is here before us asking an 
award of damages in the sum of $14,287.50 on the inter- 
state ore shipments received by it from Lake Erie ports 
and switched, as explained, into its plant by its industrial 
railroad, between July 21, 1913, and April 1, 1914. The 
defendant, apparently, recognizing the merit of the com- 
plaint, made no defense, and took no part in the hearing 
beyond a brief cross-examination of some of the complain- 
ant’s witnesses; it neither filed a brief nor participated 
in the oral argument. 

Upon the whole record we conclude and find that the 
failure of the defendant to pay the allowance of $2.25 a 
ear, either to the Pittsburgh Steel Co. or its industrial 
railway, when such allowances were paid to the complain- 
ant’s competitors through their industrial railways, sub- 
jected the Pittsburgh Steel Co. and its industrial railway 
to unlawful prejudice and disadvantage; that the com- 
plainants were thereby damaged to the extent alleged, and 
that they are entitled to recover damages on the basis 
of $2.25 a car. for each carload of iron ore received at 
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the blast furnaces of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. during the 
period of the action. Upon the filing of a statement show- 
ing the date of each shipment, point of origin, point of 
destination, route of movement, car number, weight, 
amount of freight charges paid thereon, and the amount 
of damages claimed on the basis herein indicated, duly 
audited and verified by the defendant, the matter will 
have our further attention, and an appropriate order will 
be entered. ‘ 


SOUTHWESTERN RATE ADJUSTMENT 


It is almost impossible, until the whole text can be pub- 
lished, to present the complete scope of the five decisions 
promulgated by the Commission, May 25, in the complaints 
of Memphis, Shreveport, Ruston, Marshall and Jefferson 
interests, alleging the class and commodity rate adjust- 
ment in that large section of the lower Mississippi Valley 
territory and the adjoining part of southwestern territory 
were in violation of the Act to regulate commerce. It is 
accurate to say, however, that all these complaints and 
the decisions thereon are the outgrowth of the celebrated 
Shreveport case. That historic complaint and the deci- 
sions in respect thereto is the result of legislation passed 
by Louisiana in 1910, the legislation of that year directed 
the railroad commissioners of that state to suggest to the 
Federal regulating body that the carriers serving communi- 
ties in northeast Texas were discriminating against Shreve- 
port on traffic moving westward from that city into eastern 
Texas. 

At the time the legislature passed that mandate there 
was a general impression that because rates from Texas 
jobbing points toward Shreveport were the result of mile- 
age scales prescribed by the Texas railroad commissioners, 
the situation was beyond the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The answer to that impression was 
made in the original Shreveport decision. In passing, it 
may be said that Shreveport has not yet reaped the full 
benefit of the principles laid down by the Commission in 
that decision. The chief of them was that a carrier, if 
it obeys the order of state commissioners prescribing low 
rates, may not plead that obedience as an excuse for main- 
taining higher interstate rates if those higher interstate 
rates result in unjust discrimination against a community 
or communities in an adjoining state. 

In a general way the five decisions of May 25 undertake 
to put the communities mentioned on the basis Shreveport 
will have when it has realized what the Commission sought 
to give it in its original and supplemental decisions. That 
is particularly true in respect to Ruston, La., and Jeffer- 
son and Marshall, Tex. With regard to Memphis the scope 
of the decisions is a little greater. They place Memphis in 
an easier relation (from the Memphis point of view) to St. 
Louis. 

The complaints of the Memphis Freight Bureau against 
the Iron Mountain and others, and the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce and others against the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg and others, decided as one matter, may be re- 
garded as the keystone in this arch of decisions. In that 
case the Commission found the class rates from Memphis 
to points in southern Arkansas and Louisiana to be unjust 
and unreasonable in so far as they exceed a mileage scale 
therein prescribed. That scale applies on distances from 
200 to 500 miles. It begins with 81 cents, first class for 
200 miles, $1.05 for 300, $1.20 for 400, and $1.32 for 500 
miles, It is graded down on the 200-mile distance as fol- 
lows: 81, 69, 57, 49, 41, 42, 32, 28, 24 and 20 cents. On 
the 500-mile scale, the rates run 132, 112, 92, 79, 66, 69, 53, 
46, 40 and 33 cents. 


New class rate differentials are also prescribed for traffic 
moving via St. Louis. The finding is that to points 276 to 
300 miles, inclusive, from Memphis, the class differentials, 
Memphis under St. Louis, should be on a 20-cent scale. To 
points more distant by direct lines, this scale, the report 
says, should be decreased and to points less distant, in- 
creased one cent for each fifteen miles. In fixing these 
differentials, the report says, the average distance to 
Shreveport, Monroe and Alexandria should control for all 
stations within the triangle of which the cities mentioned 
are the points. 

A further finding is that wherever traffic moves and 
combinations make lower than the through rates, the rates 
should be revised, and that the rates established by the de- 
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cision should not be exceeded at intermediate points. Car- 
riers are expected to revise their commodity rates in ac- 
cordance with the class rates the Commission has indicated 
would be reasonble. 

Joined with this Memphis Freight Bureau complaint 
was the complaint of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce against the Alabama & Vicksburg and others. The 
findings in the Memphis complaint with respect to rates 
from Memphis to Shreveport and Alexandria were adopted 
in disposing of the Shreveport complaint; also the St. 
Louis differentials over Memphis on traffic from St. Louis 
to Shreveport and Alexandria. The class rates from 
Memphis to Shreveport and Alexandria found to be rea- 
sonable are: 105, 89, 74, 63, 58, 55, 42, 37, 32 and 26 
cents. 

It was found further that rates from Kansas City to 
Shreveport and Alexandria should not exceed those from 
St. Louis. 

The rates from eastern defined territories were attacked 
only with réspect to the base rates from St. Louis to the 
destinations involved. The decision with respect to them 
is that the increased rates on the first four classes pro- 
posed by the carriers in their efforts to adjust their rates 
under the former Shreveport decision have been justified 
and that the rates on other classes have not been shown 
to be unreasonable. 

The report says the disposition of these keystone cases 
were delayed so as to permit their consideration in con- 
nection with a large number of other cases which affect 
traffic in the same general territory. 7 

“Since the issues presented are to a large extent inter- 
related,” says the report, “and conclusions in some of the 
cases have a wide scope, the Commission even at this time 
is disinclined to issue specific orders until an opportunity 
has been had for further hearing and argument by any 
party feeling its interest prejudiced by the findings herein. 
These cases will therefore be held open and the orders be 
held in abeyance. Within thirty days from the service of 
this report, interested parties may file exceptions to any 
part of the general findings relative to the scales of rates 
and differentials indicated and may apply for further hear- 
ing or argument. 

In the complaint of the city of Memphis and others 
against the Rock Island and others, the Commission held 
the class and commodity rates between Memphis and 
Arkansas points, with a few exceptions, to be reasonable. 
It held the maintenance of class and commodity rates be- 
tween points in Arkansas lower by more than a reason- 
able bridge toll across the Mississippi River than the inter- 
state class and commodity rates between Memphis and 
Arkansas points for similar distances results in a relation- 
ship unduly prejudicial to Memphis and that the existing 
discrimination must be removed. For instance, if a rate 
of one dollar exists between a point on the west bank of 
the Mississippi opposite Memphis to a point in the interior 
of Arkansas and the bridge toll from Memphis to that west 
bank point is 25 cents, the Interstate rate from Memphis 
to that interior Arkansas point may not exceed $1.25. 

A-further holding is that the class and commodity rates 
between Memphis and Missouri points had not be shown 
to be unduly prejudicial to Memphis when compared with 
the class and commodity rates between St. Louis and East 
St. Louis and the river points, and further that class and 
commodity rates between Memphis and northeastern Ar- 
kansas points are reasonable as a whole, but unduly 
prejudicial to Memphis. The defendants received 60 days 
in which to submit their idea as to what constitutes non- 
discriminatory rates. 

A further holding was that class and commodity rates 
between Memphis and southern Arkansas points, such as 
El Dorado, Crosset and Camden, are unduly prejudicial to 
Memphis, except in so far as the rates are made upon 
differentials under the rates from St. Louis and East St. 
Louis to the same points in accordance with the differen- 
tial scale prescribed in the complaint of the Memphis 
Freight Bureau against the Iron Mountain hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

Rates on cotton from Arkansas and Missouri points to 
Memphis were held to be unduly prejudicial against Mem- 
phis in so far as they exceeded rates made on a differ- 
ential of 10 cents under those to St. Louis and East St. 
Louis. A further holding in respect to cotton movements 
was that practices in granting ‘concentration, compression 
and reconsignment privileges at. Arkansas points, St. Louis 
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and East St. Louis, while refusing such privileges at Mem- 
phis were unduly prejudicial against Memphis. Among the 
practices condemned is that of making free delivery of 
cotton to warehouses and compresses at Arkansas points 
and East St. Louis, while refusing to make such deliveries 
at Memphis. 

A scale of rates on rough rice from Arkansas stations 
to Memphis was suggested to remove a discrimination 
against Memphis in favor of Arkansas points. The scale 
gives a rate of 5 cents for 20 miles and under; 6 cents 
on hauls not more than 35, but over 20, and so on up to 
11 cents, for hauls more than 100 miles long, but not more 
than 100 miles. The bridge tolls of the Kansas City & 
Memphis Railway & Bridge Company, between Memphis 
and Hopefield, Ark., have not be shown to be unreasonable. 

The 30-day provision mentioned in the decision of the 
complaint of the Memphis Freight Bureau was also writ- 
ten into the decision on the complaint of the city of Mem- 
phis against the Rock Island. 

The finding of the Commission in the complaint of 
Thompson, Ritchie & Co. and others against the Vicks- 
burg, Shréveport & Pacific and others, and related Fourth 
section applications, is that Ruston, La., should be on the 
same basis as Shreveport, La., mileage considered, in re- 
spect to class and commodity rates between St. Louis, 
Kansas ‘City, Memphis, defined territory, Atlantic Sea- 
board territories, via gulf and Atlantic ports, New Orleans 
on interstate and foreign traffic and points in Texas on the 
one hand, and Ruston, La., on the other. Mileage class 
rates between Ruston and points in Arkansas, on the Rock 
Island, and mileage class rates between Ruston and other 
points in Louisiana, on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pa- 
cific, were considered in connection with the complaints 
of Memphis and Shreveport interests and therein disposed 
of as before mentioned. The portions of Fourth Section 
applications which seek authorization to maintain higher 


class and commodity rates from.and to Ruston than from . 


and to Shreveport, Alexandria and Monroe were denied. 
The effect of the decision is to place Ruston on an equality 
with Shreveport after giving due consideration to the 
differences in mileage. 

On the supplemental complaint of the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the Kansas City Southern, which 
was filed long before the other complaints before men- 
tioned, the Commission decided that in view of the read- 
justment of class rates in the Southwest, which it has 
required the carriers to undertake, it would not pass on 
the reasonableness per se of the class rates on traffic 
from Shreveport to stations in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
on the lines of the St. Louis and S. F. from Powers, Ark., 
to Ardmore, Okla., and on the Rock Island from Grant, 
Okla., to Maney Junction and on the line of the Texas, 
Oklahoma & Eastern between Valliant, Okla., and Broken 
Bow, Okla. 

The Commission, however, decided that those rates 
as to the reasonableness of which per se it would make no 
decision are unduly prejudicial against Shreveport, as com- 
pared with class rates between the Arkansas and Oklahoma 
stations and Texas jobbing points, especially Dallas. The 
report says: “The record discloses no reason why the 
class rates between Shreveport and these Arkansas sta- 
tions should be on a higher basis, distance and joint-rate 
hauls considered, than that of class rates between Texas 
points and the same destinations.” 

The Commission issued a definite order in this complaint 
requiring the carriers on or before August 1 to establish 
class rates which shall not exceed, distance considered, the 
class rates contemporaneously maintained for similar hauls 
between points in Texas and the Oklahoma stations men- 
tioned. Fourth Section relief as to such rates was denied. 

The fifth and last decision in this quintet which, when 
obeyed, will give the rate fabric in the Southwest a dis- 
tinetly different appearance from that it now holds, was 
made in the formal complaint of the cities of Marshall and 
Jefferson, Tex., against the Texas & Pacific and others, 
and portions of Fourth Section Applications Nos. 629 and 
677. The complaint was that the class and commodity 
rates to Marshall and Jefferson from points east and north 
thereof were unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
in comparison with like rates to Texarkana and Shreve- 
port. On that proposition the Commission held: First, 
the class rates from Memphis to Marshall and Jefferson 
are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in so far 
as they exceed the mileage scale prescribed in the Mem- 
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phis freight Bureau against the Rock Island. Class rates 
from St. Louis, the report says, should not exceed those 
from Memphis by more ‘than the differentials therein 
named. The carriers are expected to revise their com- 
modity rates in harmony with the class rates and to give 
Marshall and Jefferson commodity rates as freely to the 
same extent as to Texarkana and Shreveport. 

Second: Rates from New Orleans and from Atlantic 
Seaboard territory via Gulf and rail to Marshall and 
Jefferson are not to exceed the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates based on Shreveport, and, third, no Fourth 
Section relief is to be had to modify the holding with 
regard to combination on Shreveport. 


LUMBER, ETC., TO MEMPHIS 


CASE NO. 7030 (39 I. C. C., 303-311) 

MEMPHIS FREIGHT BUREAU, FOR BANNING LUMBER 
CO. ET AL., VS. ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted April 27, 1915. Opinion No. 3634, 


Upon complaint alleging that the rates charged by defendants 
for the transportation of lumber, logs, bolts, staves and 
heading from points on their lines in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana to Memphis, Tenn., are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial; Held: 

1. Hardwood Bolt and Pine me Rates to Be Revised.—The 
rates of certain carriers on hardwood bolts and pine logs 
from points in Arkansas to Memphis should be revised to 
conform with rates on hardwood logs prescribed in Vanden- 
boom-Stimson Lumber Co, vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 
38 I. C. C., 432. 

2. Cypress and Pine Rates from Arkansas to Memphis Unduly 
Prejudicial.—The rates on pine and cypress lumber to Mem- 
phis from points in southeastern Arkansas as eompared 
with the rates on hardwood lumber from the same points 
to Memphis are unduly prejudicial. 

3. Lumber Rates to Memphis from Iron Mountain Stations in 
Arkansas in Violation of Section 4.—The rates on lumber to 
Memphis from certain stations on the Iron Mountain in Ar- 
kansas are in violation of Section 4. 

4. Lumber Rates to Memphis. on T. & P. Unreasonable.—The 
rates on lumber to Memphis from stations on the line of 
the Texas & Pacific Ry., Fouke, Ark., to Morley, La., in- 
clusive, are unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed. 

5. With Exceptions Noted, Lumber Rates Reasonable.—With 
the foregoing exceptions the rates applied by defendants to 
the transportation of lumber from points in Arkansas and 
Louisiana to Memphis are just and reasonable. 

6. Rates on Lumber from Arkansas to Memphis Unduly Favor- 
able on Hauls Within Arkansas.—The rates on lumber be- 
tween points in Arkansas as compared with the rates from 
Arkansas points to Memphis subject Memphis to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

7. No reparation will be awarded. 





T. K. Riddick and J. S. Davant for complainant; H. G. Her- 
bel and F. G. Wright for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Ry. Co.; W. F. Dickinson for Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co. and receivers thereof; S. H. West and E. A. Haid for 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; Thomas Bond for St. Louis 
& San Francisco R. R. Co. and receivers thereof. 


HALL, Commissioner: 

Complainant is an incorporated commercial organiza- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn. By complaint, filed June 22, 1914, 
on behalf of numerous individuals, firms and corporations 
engaged in business at Memphis, it alleges that the rates 
charged by defendants for the transportation of lumber, 
logs, bolts, staves and heading from points on their lines 
in Arkansas and Louisiana to Memphis are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Reparation is asked. 


The rates in controversy, as disclosed by the complaint, 
are carload rates (1) on logs, bolts, staves and heading 
from stations in Arkansas within 200 miles from Memphis 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
hereinafter termed the Iron Mountain, and on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, hereinafter termed 
the Rock Island, south of Little Rock, Ark., and (2) on 
lumber from all stations in Arkansas on the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, hereinafter termed the Frisco, 
and from all stations in Arkansas and Louisiana on the 
Iron Mountain and Texas & Pacific Railway, St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, and on the Rock Island south of 
Little Rock. The allegations of undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage embrace (1) the charging of higher rates on 
pine and cypress lumber than on hardwood lumber, and 
(2) the maintenance of rates on lumber, logs, bolts, staves 
and heading between points in Arkansas, and on lumber 
to Cairo, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and other Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings, which are relatively lower than the rates 
to Memphis from the same originating points. All rates 
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in this report are stated in cents per 100 pounds on 
carload shipments. 

Complainant asks for rates to Memphis on logs, bolts, 
staves and heading 1 cent higher than the net rates on 
logs and bolts for corresponding distances between points 
in Arkansas. The term “net rates” refers to the rates 
applied on inbound shipments when the manufactured 
product thereof is reshipped from the milling points. The 
rates asked on lumber from Arkansas points to Memphis, 
except from stations on the St. Louis Southwestern and 
from points near the southern and western boundaries of 
the state, exceed by 1 cent the Arkansas intrastate rates 
on lumber for like distances. From the remainder of the 
territory involved the rates asked by complainant are 
generally 4 cents less than to Cairo, but as to certain 
points the only change sought is a reduction of rates on 
pine and cypress lumber to the hardwood basis. 


The relief asked with respect to rates of the Rock 
Island on hardwood logs, and of the Iron Mountain on 
hardwood bolts and logs, is supported by our recent deci- 
sion in Vandenboom-Stimson Lumber Co. vs. St. L., I. M. 
& So. Ry. Co. and Memphis Band Mill Co. vs. C., R. lL. & 
P. Ry. Co., 38 I. C. C., 4832 (The Traffic World, April 8, 
1916, p. 732). Those cases did not involve rates of the 
nock Island on hardwood bolts or of either of those two 
defendants on pine logs. But there appears to be no 
justication for charging higher rates on hardwood bolts 
or pine logs than on hardwood logs, and the last-named 
defendants will be expected to revise their rates on these 
commodities from the points here involved to conform 
with the rates on hardwood logs prescribed in the cases 
cited. The record discloses that as a general rule rates 
on staves and heading equal or exceed rates on lumber 
and does not sustain complainant’s contention that rates 
lower than on lumber should be applied. 

The territory from which rates on lumber are assailed 
comprises two distinct areas of production. In the dis- 
trict north of the Arkansas River the production of hard- 
wood far exceeds that of pine, and equal rates on hard- 
wood and pine lumber, graduated according to distance, 
apply from all points in this group. South of the Arkan- 
sas River there is a large production of yellow pine and 
some hardwood as well. From this section blanket rates 
to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings are maintained, 
but from certain portions of the blanket, notably south- 
eastern Arkansas, rates on hardwood are lower than on 
pine and cypress lumber. 

Lumber rates from the southwestern yellow-pine blanket 
to Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis and other Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings were recently considered in Wiscon- 
sin & Arkansas Lumber Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 
33 I. C. C. 33 (The Traffic World, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 383); 
Northbound Rates on Hardwood from the Southwest, 32 
I. C. C., 521 (The Traffic World, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 203). 
and 34 I. C. C., 708 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 
189), and Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, 34 I. C. 
C., 652 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 176). Our 
reports in those cases recite the history of lumber rates 
from the blanketed area and sufficiently describe the gen- 
eral transportation conditions existing in that region. 


For a number of years the prevailing rate adjustment 
on pine and cypress lumber from points in this blanketed 
territory has been 14 cents to Memphis, 16 cents to Cairo 
and 19 cents to St. Louis. Prior to February, 1915, rates 
on hardwood lumber from northern Louisiana and western 
and southeastern Arkansas were from 2 to 3 cents lower 
than rates on pine and cypréss. In the Wisconsin & 
Arkansas Lumber Co. case, rates on pine lumber from 
the northern portion of the blanket to the several gate- 
ways were assailed, but were not found to be unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Our findings in Northbound Rates 
on Hardwood from the Southwest, supra, effected an 
equalization of rates on pine and hardwood lumber from 
points in Louisiana and southwestern Arkansas, and de- 
creased the disparity as between rates on pine and hard- 
wood from points in southeastern Arkansas. In Rates on 
Lumber from Southern Points, supra, which involved pro- 
posed increases in rates on pine and hardwood from the 
southwestern yellow-pine blanket to Cairo, Thebes, St. 
Louis, East St. Louis and other points, not including 
Memphis, we denied an increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds 
in the rates on pine, but sanctioned an increase in the 
rates on hardwood to equal the rates on pine lumber. As 
a result of our decisions in these cases rates on pine 
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and hardwood lumber from the entire blanket are 16 
cents to Cairo and 19 cents to St. Louis, the present rate 
to Memphis on pine and cypress from practically all 
points in the blanket is 14 cents, and on hardwood, 14 
cents from Louisiana and western and southwestern Arkan- 
sas, 13 cents from points in southeastern Arkansas below 
an irregular line from Camden to Arkansas City, and 11 
cents from points between that line and the Arkansas 
River. 

Complainant’s contention that rates on pine and cypress 
lumber from southeastern Arkansas should be reduced to 
the hardwood basis rests on the assumption that the 
present rates on hardwood are reasonable and that no 
higher rates should be charged on pine and cypress. That 
there are no transportation reasons which justify a differ- 
ence in rates on these two classes of lumber is conceded, 
but defendants insist that rates on hardwood, which were 
originally made lower than on pine and cypress as the 
result of competitive and commercial conditions, properly 
should be increased to equal the rates on yellow pine 
and cypress. Since we found in the Wisconsin & Arkan- 
sas Lumber case, supra, that the present rates on pine 
are reasonable, and held in Northbound Rates on Hard- 
wood from the Southwest, supra, and Rates on Lumber 
from Southern Points, supra, that the increases in hard- 
wood rates there involved were justified, we cannot hold 
on this record, which presents substantially the same 
facts, that the rates now effective on pine and cypress 
should be reduced. We find, however, that the mainte- 
nance of higher rates on pine and cypress lumber than 
on hardwood lumber from points in southeastern Arkansas 
to Memphis subjects the former description of traffic to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage. 

Complainant’s evidence with respect to the reasonable- 
ness of rates from the southwestern yellow-pine blanket 
consists chiefly of comparisons with rates to Memphis 
from the lumber-producing sections of Mississippi and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, and with Arkan- 
sas intrastate rates. Comparisons were also made of the 
rates on pine and cypress from southeastern Arkansas 
with those on hardwood from the same points. Lumber 
rates from southern Mississippi and Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River to Memphis, Cairo and St. Louis, and 
points basing thereon, are from 2 to 3 cents per 100 
pounds lower than from the southwestern yellow-pine 
blanket. We found in Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. vs. T. S. 
Ry. Co., 16 I. C. C., 323 (The Traffic World, June 5, 1909, 
p. 789), that the circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing the transportation of lumber from southern points 
east and west of the Mississippi River to Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings were substantially dissimilar. In 
Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, supra, the evi- 
dence tended to show that the dissimilarity between the 
two territories is less marked than formerly, but it cannot 
be affirmed upon the record now before us that conditions 
have changed to such an extent that carriers serving the 
southwestern yellow-pine blanketed area may not reason- 
ably charge somewhat higher rates to Memphis than are 
maintained by the lines east of the Mississippi River. One 
fact to be noted in this connection is that defendants 
absorb a bridge toll of 1 cent per 100 pounds on lumber 
shipped from points west of the Mississippi River to 
Memphis, whereas the east side lines do not incur a like 
expense on lumber traffic from Mississippi and Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi River. At the time of the hearing 
the Arkansas intrastate rates for distances corresponding 
to those from the blanketed portion of Arkansas io Mem- 
phis ranged from 4 to 8 cents per 100 pounds below the 
present rates to Memphis and were much lower than 
those found reasonable by this Commission in other cases 
involving rates from Arkansas to Memphis. This is illus- 
trated by the following table: 


Rate Arkansas 

approved rates, 
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Little Rock, Ark. (18 I. C. C.. 391) 148 10 13.5 6 8.1 
Woodson, Ark. (18 I. C. C., 391)... 165 10 12.1 7 8.5 
Fourche, Ark. (33 I. C. C., 33)... 172 14 16.3 : i 8.1 
Malvern, Ark. (33 I. C. C. 33).... \182 14 15.4 7 7.7 
Pine Bluff, Ark. (21 I. C. C., 464) 191 11 11.5 7 7.3 
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Thornton, Ark. (33 I. C. C., ~~ 199 14 14.1 7 7.0 
Crossett, Ark. (33 I. C. = "83)...- 228 14 12.3 9 7.9 
Prescott, Ark. (33 I. C. C., 33).. 244 14 11.5 9 7.4 
Wesson, Ark. (33 I. C. C., 33). 275 14 10.2 10 7.3 
Arkansas blanket* (33.1. C. C., 

Bors hee RELE che hides we cewatn es 245 14 11.4 9 7.3 


) 
Southwestern yellow-pine blanketj 
= OS ee Pree Sree 380 14 7.4 12 6.3 





*Average weighted haul from southwestern yellow-pine blan- 
ket in Arkansas, 

yAverage weighted haul from entire southwestern yellow-pine 
blanket. 


The comparison of the 14-cent blanket rate from 
Fourche, Malvern, Thornton, Crossett, Prescott and Wes- 
son to Memphis with the Arkansas mileage scale for cor- 
responding distances is open to the criticism that the 
distances from those points to Memphis are materially 
less and the yield per ton-mile proportionately greater 
than the average from all points in the southwestern 
yellow-pine blanket. But considering all the facts it is 
clear that the intrastate rates cited between points in 
Arkansas are too low to be accepted as a fair measure 
of the rates that defendants reasonably may charge for 
the transportation of lumber from Arkansas to Memphis. 

The complainant’s evidence relating to the rates from 
the southwestern yellow-pine blanket shows that certain 
of these rates should be readjusted. In Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Co, vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 464 
(The Traffic World, Oct. 28, 1911, p. 731), we established 
a rate of-11 cents per 100 pounds on pine lumber from 
Pine Bluff, Ark., to Memphis, and in Rates on Lumber 
from Southern Points, supra, we held that a proposed 
increase to 14 cents had not been justified. As noted in 
the Sawyer & Austin Lumiber Co. case, shipments from 
Pine Bluff to Memphis move through Little Rock and 
Bald Knob, Ark. The present rate of 14 cents on pine 
lumber from all stations on the Iron Mountain between 
Pine Bluff and Little Rock violates the long-and-short-haul 
rule of the fourth section. We find this rate to be unlawful 
and will enter an order requiring the maintenance of a 
rate which does not exceed that contemporaneously in 
effect from Pine Bluff to Memphis. 

The rate to Memphis from stations on the Texas & 
Pacific Railway, Fouke, Ark., to Morley, La., inclusive, is 
16 cents. From the other stations on that line the rate 
to Memphis is 14 cents. The Texas & Pacific was not 
represented at the hearing, and the record affords no ex- 
planation of this departure from the blanket adjustment 
observed by other lines in the same territory, and which 
the Texas & Pacific itself observes to Cairo and St. Louis, 
and also to Memphis with the exception noted. The chief 
justification for the blanket rate is that it places all pro- 
uucing points in the blanket on an equality. As the car- 
riers voluntarily initiated this system of rate making 
from a large lumber-producing area, the northern por- 
tion of which is contiguous to Memphis, and established 
rates which are reasonable for the average haul from the 
entire blanket, they should not be permitted to maintain 
higher rates from the more distant portions of the blank- 
eted territory without showing good and substantial rea- 
sons therefor. The present rate of 16 cents to Memphis 
from the Texas & Pacific stations indicated fails to har- 
monize with the prevailing blanket adjustment from this 
territory and is out of line with the rates of 16 cents to 
Cairo and 19 cents to St. Louis from the same points. We 
are of opinion and find that the 16-cent rate is unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds 14 cents. 

With the exceptions noted in the preceding paragraphs, 
we are of opinion and find that the present carload rates 
on lumber from points in the southwestern yellow-pine 
blanket to Memphis are just and reasonable. 

As previously noted, rates from points north of the 
Arkansas River are graduated according to distance and 
apply on lumber of all kinds. Defendants’ evidence shows 
that rates to Memphis are no higher than to Cairo and 
St. Louis from_ points of origin equidistant from those 
gateways, except in a few cases where controlling com- 
petition compels the maintenance of relatively lower rates 
to Cairo and St. Louis than to Memphis. Complainant 
admits that aside from competitive considerations such 
an adjustment is fair and reasonable, and does not seri- 
ously contend that the present rates are unreasonable per 
se. No evidence was offered to show that rates from 
particular points in this territory are improperly aligned, 
and, considering the rate adjustment as a whole, we find 
the present rates reasonable. 
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Lumber dealers at Memphis and Cairo compete in the 
territory north of the Ohio River which supplies a market 
for large quantities of southern lumber. Joint through 
rates on lumber from the South to this northern territory 
are, as a general rule, equal to the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates to and from Cairo. The aggregate of the 
rates to and from Memphis, however, is greater than the 
through rate, and the rates from Memphis to points north 
of the Ohio River are 7 cents higher than from Cairo. 
Since rates to Memphis from the greater portion of the 
southwestern yellow-pine blanket are but 2 cents less 
than to Cairo, it is apparent that lumber dealers at Cairo 
have an advantage over those at Memphis in supplying 
the northern markets. But it does not follow that this 
advantage is undue and, therefore, unlawful. The advan- 
tageous position which Cairo occupies as a distributing 
center for lumber moving from the' South to-the North, 
and the competitive conditions which have induced the 
establishment of relatively lower rates to that point than 
to other Ohio and Mississippi River crossings have been 
recognized in our decisions in Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis vs. A. & S. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 220 (The Traffic 
World, July 13, 1912, p. 94), and Lumber Rates from the 
South to Ohio River Crossings, 25 I. C. C., 50 (The Traffic 
World, Nov. 16, 1912, p. 732). In Memphis Freight Bureau 
vw. i. 3s: ag 27 I. C. C., 507 (The Traffic World, 
July 19, 1913, 147), complainant’s principal contention 
was that saan a rates from southern Mississippi and 
Louisiana, east of the Mississippi River to Memphis, 
should in all cases be 4 cents less than to Cairo. In that 
case, as in this, complainant supported its contention by 
showing that a 4-cent differential was maintained by lines 
east of the Mississippi River on southbound shipments 
of lumber and other commodities to points in the South- 
east. Complainant further shows that the difference in 
northbound rates from certain southeastern points to 
Memphis and Cairo on all classes and on various com- 
mod.ties, including lumber, is 4 cents, but it is apparent 
that a recognized and general differential basis of 4 cents 
as between Memphis and Cairo does not exist except on 
southbound traffic to southeastern territory. The facts of 
record in this proceeding afford no basis for a finding 
that rates on lumber to Memphis from points in Louisiana 
pe southern Arkansas should be 4 cents less than to 
Cairo. 


The alleged undue prejudice and disadvantage to which 
Memphis lumber dealers are subjected by reason of the 
lower basis of rates maintained by defendants between 
points in Arkansas is the principal ground of complaint. 
Lumber dealers at Memphis who testified for complainant 
stated that their business had been injured and materially 
restricted in extent because defendants unduly prefer 
their competitors at Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Benton, Cam- 
den and other Arkansas points by maintaining rates be- 
tween points in Arkansas which are very much lower 
than they are required to pay on lumber shipped to Mem- 
phis from equally distant points in Arkansas. A compari- 
son of defendants’ rates on lumber, in cents per 100 
pounds, to Memphis from points in Arkansas distant 
therefrom approximately as indicated and the Arkansas 
— rates for corresponding distances is shown be- 
ow: 


¥ Ay &  » = 
; ie, & s 
= % mi! B § 

Distances, * ox ri n a 3 

is ee: 7 er Se 

> > J aa 

; oe) 3% ra 
pAs : re) * be 
n Oo n n < 
10 miles and under........... 6 5 os 3 
25 miles and over 10.......... 6 6 ep are 
50 miles and over 25.......... 8 7% aia 4 

75 miles and over 50.......... 8-9 8 10 4% 
100 miles and over 75........: 9 8 11 5 
125 miles and over 100........ 9-11 11 9 til 6 
150 miles and over 125........ t10-11 t11 9 Til 6 
175 miles and over 150........ z,. a t1l1 5 ap til 7 
200 miles and over 175........ > $13 ee $13 7 
225 miles and over 200........ +13-14 $13 | 13 8 
250 miles and over 225........ 3 - ig 713 aa 14 9 
275 miles and over 250........ , ae * : 13 ee 14 10 
300 miles and over 275........ rag ae re 14 12 





*Rates shown in Arkansas standard distance tariff No. 3. 
413 cents on pine and cypress. 
$14 cents on pine and cypress. 
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The Arkansas intrastate rates named in the above table 
were in effect when this case was heard and applied gen- 
erally between points in Arkansas. It appears that since 
the hearing Arkansas standard distance tariff No. 3 has 
been superseded by Arkansas standard distance tariff No. 
5. This latter tariff is not a part of the record in this pro- 
ceeding and is not on file with the Commission. 

So far as the record in this proceeding discloses, the 
transportation of lumber over the lines of the Iron Moun- 
tain, Rock Island and Frisco between points in Arkansas, 
and from points in Arkansas to Memphis, is performed 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
except that the operation of their lines into Memphis 
necessitates a bridge service for which they pay to the 
bridge owner a toll -of 1 cent per 100 pounds. The St. 
Louis Southwestern does not reach Memphis over its own 
rails, but pays the Iron Mountain under contract a divi- 
sion of 3 cents per 100 pounds for moving its traffic from 
Fair Oaks, Ark., to Memphis, some 60 miles, and pays 
in addition the bridge toll of 1 cent. It is permitted by 
the Railroad Commission of Arkansas to charge rates 
somewhat higher than the Arkansas scale on shipments 
originating on certain branch lines. 

The answer of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway ex- 
pressly admits that its lumber rates between points in 


Arkansas— 


discriminate in favor of intrastate shippers and dealers and 
against interstate shippers and dealers in lumber, and give to 
said intrastate shippers and dealers in lumber an undue and 
unreasonable preference and advantage over dealers in lumber 
located at Memphis, and subject such Memphis dealers to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. 

This admission does not appear in the answers of the 
other carriers defendant, but the fact is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the record that the rates which they apply 
to the transportation of lumber between points in Arkansas, 
and from points in that state to Memphis, subject Mem- 
phis and its lumber dealers to undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage. 

Defendants seek to justify the preferential treatment ac- 
corded to shippers of lumber between points in Arkansas 
by saying that the rates applied to the transportation of 
such traffic were not established voluntarily, but were 
forced upon them by state authority. This explanation 
does not satisfy the requirements of the law. Undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage to interstate ship- 
pers is none the less unlawful because it results from the 
observance of state-prescribed rates. Railroad Commis- 
sion of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. C. 31 
(The Traffic World, March 30, 1912, p. 599), and 34 I. C. C. 
472 (The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 164). 

As already stated, it is our conclusion and finding that 
with the exceptions noted, the present rates on lumber 
in carloads to Memphis from all stations in Arkansas 
and Louisiana on the lines of the defendants are just 
and reasonable. We are of the opinion, however, and find, 
that the application of rates on lumber in carloads 
from points in Arkansas on the Iron Mountain, Rock 
Island and Frisco. to Memphis, which exceed by more 
than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates contemporane- 
ously applied by these defendants to the transporta- 
tion of like shipments for like distances between points 
in Arkansas subjects Memphis to undue and unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage. We further find that the appli- 
cation of rates to Memphis on lumber from points in Arkan- 
sas on the St. Louis Southwestern within 225 miles from 
Memphis which exceed by more than 3 cents; from sta- 
tions over 225 miles and not more than 275 miles from 
Memphis which exceed by more than 2 cents; and from 
stations over 275 miles from Memphis which exceed by 
more than 1 cent the rates contemporaneously applied .by 
that defendant to the transportation of like shipments for 
like distances between points in Arkansas, subjects Mem- 
phis to undue and unreasonable prejudice and dis- 
advantage. 

An appropriate order will be entered. No reparation will 
be awarded. 


COMMISSION ORDER 


The E. W. Bliss Company has been allowed to intervene 
in Case No. 8041, Bush Terminal R. R. Co. vs. N. Y. C. 


et al. 
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Supreme Court Decisions 


In the case of the Terminal Taxicab Co. vs. Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, Justice Holmes announced 
the judgment of the Supreme Court modifying the decision 
of the supreme court of the district of Columbia. In their 
decision, the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
held the taxicab company, operated in conjunction with the 
Washington Terminal] Co. (the corporation that operates 
the railroad passenger station and necessary yards at 
the national capital) is carrier for hire, subject to the 
regulatory power of the commissioners. 

The ultimate court modified that decision by pointing 
out that the interest of travelers was only in the rates 
to and from the passenger station and not from the garages 
to their homes, and thence to destinations other than the 
passenger station. Passengers from the terminal station 
are restricted by the fact that only the automobiles of 
the terminal company have stands on the property of 
the términal company. There is no competition in auto- 
mobile transportation from the covered parts of the pas- 
senger station. 











A state may not make it a condition in the license it 
gives to a foreign corporation to do business within its 
territory that that license shall be canceled when and in 
the event of its taking a suit from the state to the federal 
courts. The way to the federal courts must always be 
open under the conditions prescribed by the federal con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court of the United States so held 
in the cases of James A. Frear, as secretary of state of 
Wisconsin vs. the Western Union; and John S. Donald, 
as secretary of state, and Walter C. Owen, as attorney- 
general of Wisconsin, vs. Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. 

When the Western Union and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron companies removed cases brought against 
them, from the state to the federal courts, the state offi- 
cials, in obedience to a state statute, undertook to cancel the 
licenses of those companies to do business in Wisconsin. 
The companies sued out writs of injunction forbidding such 
cancellation, and the federal body affirmed the decision of 
the courts that had enjoined the cancellation. 


The contract under the live-stock bill of lading is gov- 
erned by the Carmack amendment and the acceptance of 
such a bill binds the shipper to the recovery for damages 
stated in the conditions on the back of the bill. That is 
the effect of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
plaintiff in error, vs. D. F. and F. C. Rankin, from the 
Tennessee supreme court. The opinion was written by 
Justice McReynolds. 

The action was caused by the killing and maiming of 
mules while in transit from Danville, Ky., to Atlanta. The 
bill of lading limited recovery to $150 per animal and the 
Supreme Court’s reversal of the Tennessee court disposes 
of the question as to whether that is a lawful limitation 
of liability, as to shipments made prior to the Cummins 
law. 

The shippers claimed the limitation was not called to 
their attention. They received judgment for $4,508.82. The 
railroad company claimed the Carmack amendment should 
govern the case, because the shipment was interstate. The 
shippers argued that inasmuch as the carrier did not pre- 
sent proof that the rates were filed with the Interstate 





comes pat we 
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Commerce Commission, the question was a local one under 
the laws of the state wherein the damage was suffered. 





The fact that certain states have modified the common 
law rule that the verdict of the jury, to be effective, must 
be unanimous, does not make it impossible, under the 
seventh amendment to the federal constitution, to try a 
case, in the state courts, arising under the federal em- 
ployers’ liability law. Seven decisions to that effect were 
handed down by the United States Supreme Court on May 
22. The seventh amendment guarantees a jury trial (com- 
mon law rule) in every case involving so much as $20. 

The first was that of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
plaintiff in error, vs. Harry A. Brown, coming from the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, in which the chief justice 
wrote the opinion. The second was that of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, plaintiff in error, vs. Addie Kelly, administratrix, 
from the Kentucky court of appeals. The third was that 
of L. & N., plaintiff in error, vs. Jeannette Stewart, from 
the Kentucky court; the fourth, from the same court, with 
the same parties, on cross bill; the sixth, that of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio vs. Asa P. Carnahan, from the Virginia 
supreme court of appeals, and the seventh, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis vs. George Bombolis, from the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota, also written by the chief justice. Justice 
Holmes wrote the opinion in the Stewart cases and Justice 
McKenna in the Carnahan case. The chief justice also 
wrote the opinion in the Kelly case. 


Four other employers’ liability cases were disposed of 
at the same time. The first was that of the Southern, 
plaintiff in error, vs. Maggie Gray, administratrix. Justice 
McReynolds wrote an opinion reversing the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina. Gray was a fireman who went out to 
flag a train. He set his red lantern in the middle of the 
track. Then, being tired, he lay down alongside the track, 
pillowing his head on the end of a tie, with his white lan- 
tern beside him, and slept. The engineman saw the red lan- 
tern, but made no attempt to bring his train to a stop 
until within 300 feet of it. He blew his whistle and applied 
the brakes. The whistle aroused the flagman, who raised 
his head just in time to have it struck by an iron step. It 
was decided by the North Carolina courts that the engine- 
man should have stopped his engine as soon as he saw the 
red light, and thereby he would not have hit the flag- 
man. The federal court reversed the judgment. 

In the case of the Chesapeake & Ohio, plaintiff in error, 
vs. John J. De Atley, the Kentucky court of appeals sus- 
tained a verdict for damages in $9,050, on the assumption 
that the engineman should have slowed up so as to allow 
De Atley, who was standing in the middle of the track, to 
step on the footboard with reasonable safety while the 
engine was coming toward him. In an opinion by Justice 
Pitney, the Kentucky court of appeals was reversed on 
questions of assumption of risk and contributory negli- 
gence. De Atley knew the risk and assumed it, if it was 
necessary to board the engine in that way. 


The Seaboard Air Line will have to pay a judgment for 
2,500 given to J. T. Wrenne, affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, for injuries sustained by him when 
he slipped on an iey path because he had been sent to fix 
a pump used to draw water for the engines. He was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The pump had to be fixed 
before the engine could go on. 

The employers’ liability act does not wholly destroy the 
defense of “assumption of risk’ set up by a railroad com- 
pany to avoid the payment of damages when one of its 
employes is injured. Two cases in which that defense was 
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made came up from the Virginia supreme court of appeals, 
and Justice McKenna wrote opinions holding that the de- 
fense was good under the facts in the two cases. The 
first was that of Ralph B. Jacobs vs. Southern. Jacobs, a 
fireman, stumbled on a pile of cinders and fell under his 
engine. The jury gave him $12,000 damages. The appel- 
late court reversed the judgment. In doing so it said: 
“The fourth section of the employers’ liability act does 
not wholly do away -with the defense of ‘assumption of 
risk,’ but that still constitutes a defense except in those 
cases where the violation by a common carrier of some 
statute enacted for the safety of employes contributed to 
his injury or death.” There was no violation of a safety 
appliance or any other federal act, by the carrier. 

The other case from Virginia was that of Kindred 
Baugham, adm., vs. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, 
caused by the death of the intestate, a brakeman on that 
road, within a few days of his employment. He was a 
brakeman on a cut of cars on the car ferry between Nor- 
folk and Cape Charles. Finding it necessary to go from 
one cut of cars to the other, he descended to the deck of 
the barge and tried to climb up the side of the car on 
the other cut. The space between cars when the parallel 
tracks are occupied is so narrow that he was crushed to 
death. The trial court gave a conditional verdict for $10,- 
000, the question being as to whether in view of the nar- 
row space between the cars, it was an instance in which 
the employe assumed the risk because he could see that 
the enly safe way to go from one string or cut of cars 
would be to step from the roof of one to the roof of an- 
other, and that to undertake to stand between the cuts 
meant crushing. The superior court reversed the trial 
court. The supreme court of the United States, in an 
opinion by Justice McKenna, affirmed the reversal, there- 
by holding that Baugham assumed the risk of his employ- 
ment and knew what he was about when he took it. 


THE GULF COAST LINES 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railway emerged from 
receivership March 1, 1916, J. S. Pyeatt being elected presi- 
dent, J. A. Brown, general freight agent, and C. W. Strain, 
general passenger agent. On April 18 the receivership of the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway, the Orange & 
Northwestern Railroad and the Saint Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway was terminated, J. S. Pyeatt being elected 
president of the three lines. The four lines named, includ- 
ing also the Louisiana Southern (N. O. T. & M., lessee), 
were merged into one system known as the “Gulf Coast 
Lines,” with 1,050 miles of operated mileage—740 miles of 
main line and 310 miles of so-called branches. The gen- 
eral headquarters of the lines are at Houston, which is 
midway between New Orleans and Brownsville, the dis- 
tance from New Orleans to Houston being 368 miles and 
from Houston to Brownsville 372 miles. 

With the reorganization of these properties a new trunk 
line was ushered into existence, serving the South, South- 
east and Southwest. The entire line under receivership 
was reballasted and practically retied, all bridges were 
renewed and a lot of new rail was laid. Additional side- 
tracks were placed, considerable equipment was purchased 
and the line was brought up to a high standard of physical 
excellence. 

The heads of the traffic department, J. A. Brown, gen- 
eral freight agent, and C. W. Strain, general passenger 
agent, report direct to J. S. Pyeatt, the president. Mr. 
Brown has had many years of freight traffic experience in 
Texas. He spent six years in the general freight office 
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of the I. & G. N, Ry. at Palestine, was for four years 
commercial agent of that line at Dallas, and became con- 
nected with the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western and New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico (at that time known as the 
Colorado Southern, New Orleans & Pacific) in 1907 as 
chief clerk in the general freight office at Beaumont. There 
was no general freight office at Beaumont on his arrival. 
It came into existence under the direction of Mr. Terrell 
and Mr. Brown. After three years with these lines at 
Beaumont, Mr. Brown left January, 1910, to become assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley 
at Houston, going back to the “Frisco Lines” as general 
freight agent, January, 1912, since which time these lines 
have passed through the receiverships from which they 
are just emerging. Mr. Strain has been with the passenger 
department of the “Frisco” for more than twenty years. 
He also became connected with the “Gulf Coast Lines” in 
January, 1912, as general passenger agent. 

The management proposes an aggressive traffic policy. 
Mr. Brown has surrounded himself with a corps of assist- 
ants and has established agencies in the principal commer- 
cial and industrial centers in the country. C. C. Cary, the 
new assistant general freight agent at Houston, Tex., in 
charge of solicitation; Roy Terrell, the new assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at New Orleans, and W. M. Hough, the 
new assistant in charge of the rate department at Houston, 
have all been with the road since the construction days of 
1907. Effective June 1, Mr. Terrell becomes assistant to 
the president at New Orleans. He will be succeeded by 
N. C. Barnett, now commercial agent. 

A heavy tonnage of sugar, molasses, rice, oil, lumber, 
live stock and vegetables, considerable cotton and grain 
originate on the Gulf Coast Lines in Texas and Louisiana 
for distribution to the markets of the world. Several 
thousand carloads of early vegetables move from the Rio 
Grande Valley each year via the Gulf Coast Lines, and 
in the last two or three years considerable acreage has 
been put into citrus fruits, particularly grapefruit, so suc- 
cessfully that the last season showed some 25 carloads of 
grapefruit by freight and express shipped out by the Gulf 
Coast Lines from the Rio Grande Valley. Indications 
point to the extension of the citrus fruit industry. Next 
season is expected to show a movement of one hundred 
or more cars of grapefruit alone, and it is predicted that 
within a very few years this industry in the Rio Grande 
Valley will rival that of Southern California. The Gulf 
Coast Lines claim to originate as much rice tonnage as 
any other railroad in the Texas-Louisiana rice belt. More 
than 2,000 carloads of forest products are handled monthly 
on these lines, and the timber resources are still unde- 
veloped to a large degree. Two years ago saw the begin- 
ning of the culture of grain, consisting largely of corn and 
milo maize. During the past season about 3,000 cars were 
shipped from the Saint Louis, Brownsville & Mexico alone. 
The great oil fields and sugar plantations of the Gulf 
Coast country are tributary to these properties and fur- 
nish a heavy tonnage. 

Under a contract which has just been made, the ter- 
minal facilities of the Illinois Central Railroad at New 
Orleans, including wharves and elevators, are thrown open 
to the use of the Gulf Coast Lines without restriction. 
Especial pride is taken in the maintenance of. fast and 
dependable passenger and freight service, and the distinc- 
tion is claimed of having the fastest passenger and freight 
service between New Orleans and Houston. 

The Gulf Coast Lines, with a line from the Mississippi 
River and with a direct gateway to Mexico at Brownsville, 
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and a connection through the National Railways with the 
Laredo gateway, occupy a very strategic position, particu- 
larly as to Mexico traffic. They expect to be an important 
factor in the rehabilitation of Mexico when conditions 
again become normal. 


THE NEW WABASH 


(Wall Street Journal, May 6, 1916.) 

Wabash Railway in five months, November 1 to March 
31, 1916, earned a surplus over all charges equivalent to 
3.80 per cent on the $46,200,000 preferred A stock. This 
represents an annual earning rate of over 9 per cent on 
that issue, or 20 per cent on its market price. 

November 1, 1915, the company emerged from receiver- 
ship. The new company had therefore been in operation 
only five months on March 31. Comparisons of these five 
months with the corresponding five months of the previous 
year are as follows: 





Nov. 1-March 31: 1916. 1915. Changes. 
Te icteg boca ude we oe $14,559,946 $11,386,676 Inc. $3,163,270 
Operat. exp. and tax...... 10,326,643 9,831,123 Ine. 485,520 

fe EES Par $ 4,233,303 § 1,555,553 Inc. $2,677,750 
CRP GROGERE.. cov ciccccccss 181,062 185,791 Dec. 4,729 

Total income ........... $ 4,414,365 $ 1,741,344 Inc. $2,673,021 
Interest, rents, etc. ....... 2,656,720 3,371,235 Dec. 714,515 

ee Se ee $ 1,757,645 *$ 1,629,891 Inc. $3,387,536 

*Deficit. 


This is a creditable performance for the new company, 
and augurs well for the future. Nothing in the figures 
indicates that the company, within a reasonable time, can- 
not begin dividends on the preferred A stock, although it 
is not likely that action will be taken thereon this fiscal 
year. 

The company’s ability to meet the reorganized fixed 
charges appears satisfactorily established, nor can this be 
attributed to abnormal earnings produced by traffic in war 
munitions. The company is showing a tremendous in- 
crease in its interchange with other companies on business 
that has no direct relation to the present war traffic. 

Fixed interest, rentals, hire of equipment, etc., repre- 
senting all deductions from income, will amount to about 
$6,000,000 for a full fiscal year. The company therefore 
earned 73 per cent of its full year’s requirements in five 
months. At this rate the year’s fixed charges, rentals, etc., 
will be earned in seven months, which would seem to 
assure a surplus for the first twelve months’ operations 
of the new company to October 31 of close to $4,500,000, 
or the equivalent of 5 per cent on the preferred A stock, 
and 4.6 per cent on the $47,720,000 preferred B stock. 

It is, however, of interest to ascertain what the com- 
pany will earn for the twelve months to end June 30, 1916, 


-which will represent five months in receivership and seven 


months out of receivership. 

The statement for nine months ended March 31 shows 
a surplus of $2,275,630, which is derived after deduction of 
interest and discount on receivers’ certificates for five 
months, and charges to.additions and betterments in that 
period properly chargeable to capital, which altogether 
amounted to $546,000. Similar charges, of course, do not 
now exist against the reorganized company. If this amount 
is credited to the nine months’ surplus it becomes $2,820,- 
000. This indicates that during this entire fiscal year 
the company will have earned at the rate of 5 per cent on 
the A stock and approximately 4 per cent on the B stock. 

The November 1 to March 31 surplus is equivalent to 
8.45 per cent, or an annual rate of over 20 per cent, on 
the present market price of the preferred A stock. 

The final syndicate in connection with the Wabash re- 
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organization was wound up Wednesday. Checks have been 
mailed to all participants who joined in underwriting the 
assessments on the non-assenting first and refunding 4 
per cent mortgage bonds of the old company. In con- 
sideration for this assessment there were received pre- 
ferred A and B and common stocks of the reorganized 
company. These have all been sold and the profits dis- 
tributed. 





EXPORT OF IRON AND STEEL 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
An unsatisfied curiosity exists at the Commission as to 
the “unusual and special” circumstances surrounding the 
export of iron and steel articles produced in the eastern 
part of the country through the Pacific Coast ports. Un- 
der the rules of the Commission, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have established 
a rate of 48.8 cents on such traffic, 70,000 minimum, when 
destined to Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Vancouver, for export, when destined to, or consigned 
through, to Yokahama, Nagasaki, Kobe, Moji, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Sydney, Suva (Fiji Islands), Auckland, 
Wellington, N. Z., “or beyond.” 


The Lehigh Valley and Pennsylvania tariffs carrying 
that rate became effective on May 15, and the B. & O. 
tariff on May 20, on the three days’ notice provided in 
rule 71(c) of tariff circular 18-a, in which the Commission, 
in 1908, authorized carriers to file such tariffs, for export 
or import, through American or Canadian ports, ‘in con- 
sideration of the unusual and special circumstances sur- 
rounding the movement of traffic exported to or imported 
from foreign countries not adjacent to the United States, 
and which move through the ports of the United States 
or Canada on the Pacific Coast.” 

No explanation has been vouchsafed the Commission. 
There is no compulsion on the part of the railroads to tell 
why they filed such tariffs, naming a rate that is less 
than the domestic rate under Schedule C from Mississippi 
River crossings and Chicago by 6.2 cents per 100 pounds 


and .26.2 cents less than the commodity rate from At-- 


lantic seaboard, all-rail. 

The Lehigh Valley tariffs is its I. C. C. No. 4155 and 
the Pennsylvania G. O. I. C. C. No. 7347. The Lehigh 
Valley tariff applies to all stations on its line, while the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio are limited to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


The impression created by the tariffs is that they were 
put in to relieve in part the congestion at the Atlantic 
ports, which has been reported as being due in large 
measure to the fact that the entente allies have con- 
signed the material they have been buying in the United 
States almost wholly through the Atlantic ports. 

When the Southern equalized Charleston with Norfolk, 
the fact that the British embassy had been consulted by 
Charleston interests was set forth, together with the 
understanding the Charleston interests had, that such a 
relieving of the North Atlantic ports would please those 
most concerned in getting traffic through to Europe. 

The new tariffs are taken as indicating a determina- 
tion of those interested in getting war material out to 
facilitate the shipment of raw material to Japanese and 
Australian plants which may need them for the supplying 
of the Russian armies. They establish the 48.8-cent rate 
on iron and steel articles, including angles, bands, bars, 
beams, billets, bolts, channels, columns, girders, hoops, 
nuts, plates (No. 11 and heavier), punched or unpunched, 
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bent or not bent, piling, slabs, tees, washers, wire goods 
and zees, in straight or mixed carloads, 70,000 minimum, 
as before mentioned. 

Much of the material can be used in the manufacture 
of war gear. In fact, none of the material is of such a 
character that it could not be used in the prosecution of 
war-like enterprises. That is the chief reason for the 
impression that the tariffs were put in to relieve conges- 
tion at the Atlantic ports created by the concentrated war 
demand. 

The Pennsylvania tariff names Vladivostok as a port 
to and through which the 48.8-cent rate applies. That 
fact helps along the impression that the idea underlying 
the tariffs is to relieve congestion at the Atlantie ports. 

The Lehigh Valley tariff makes no restrictions on the 
rate. The Pennsylvania, however, says bills of lading 
must not be issued except upon a showing that ocean ves- 
sel space has been reserved and the reservation is con- 
firmed by the Northern Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Great Northern, Santa Fe or Canadian Pacific. 
It is also limited to shipments from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Williamsport, Scranton or Syracuse. 

While the rate in cents per 100 pounds is low in compari- 
son even with the supposed abnormally low 55-cent sched- 
ule “C” commodity rate, from Chicago and Mississippi 
river crossings, as a matter of fact, it yields a revenue of 
$339.60 per car, or considerably more than 10 cents per 
car mile. If such traffic moved in considerable volume a 
rate such as has been established by the three carriers, it 
is believed, would be retained practically for all time. The 
rate is regarded as a war measure tending to relieve the 
Atlantic ports, but as heretofore set forth, there is no 
positive information at the Commission as to why it was 
made effective in the manner and amount mentioned. 


SUGAR FOR TEXAS CONSUMERS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The question of who is entitled to furnish sugar for 
consumers in Texas common point territory appeared to 
be the ultimate one in the arguments May 19 on the com- 
plaint of the American Beet Sugar Company and others 
against the Southern Pacific and other carriers. The 
complainants are six sugar beet sugar companies located 
within thirty miles of Los Angeles. They are now paying 
85 cents per 100 pounds to get their sugar into the heart 
of Texas common point territory. They think they should 
not pay more than 23 cents over the rate New Orleans 
refiners pay to that territory. The New Orleans rate is 
44 cents. 

The South Californians think 65 cents would be a 
proper rate to most of the area involved, but they are 
willing to admit that to some places they might reason- 
ably be asked to pay two cents more than that. 


Arguments on the direct and ultimate questions were 
made by Luther Walter for the complainants, Fred H. 
Wood for the carriers, W. A. Glasgow, Jr., for the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, Wylie M. Barrow for sugar 
planters in Louisiana and for the Louisiana railroad com- 
missioners, and Theodore Brent for the sugar shippers 
in the New Orleans Joint Traffic Association. 

The railroads, the American Sugar Refining Company 
and the Louisiana interests were on one side and the 
California beet sugar men on the other. That was a 
strange alignment in that the American Sugar Refining 
Company and the Louisiana sugar people are usually at 
swords points, the state only recently having been de- 
feated in a litigation about a state statute conceived with 
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a view to putting the American Refining Company out of 
business so far as Louisiana is concerned. 

On Jan. 8, 1915, in compliance with a fourth section 
permission, the carriers put into effect a scale of rates 
from the California producing points, 48 cents to Chicago, 
55 cents at Missouri River points, and 65 cents east of 
Tucumcari, N. M. The order did not require them to 
put such rates into effect, but permission was given to 
make rates stated with a rate east of Tucumcari not 
more than ten cents higher than the rate at Missouri 
River points. 

On April 27, a little more than three months after the 
establishment of the 65-cent rate, the railroads withdrew 
it and restored an 85-cent rate. The Californians charged 
they made the restoration on demand of the American 
Refining Company and the Louisiana planters, who, now 
that sugar is so high, find a comparatively easy market 
for centrifugal sugars that are not as white as the granu- 
lated. 

Mr. Wood asserted that it was to the interest of the 
carriers serving Texas common point territory to haul 
the sugar from New Orleans rather than from California. 
Mr. Walter called attention to what he called the fact 
that the beet sugar factories in Colorado in which the 
American Sugar Refining Co. has or had an interest, are able 
to ship into Texas on a rate only 5 cents higher than the 
New Orleans rate, intimating that thereby the big re- 
finer is able to catch business coming and going, while 
the California producers are confined to a narrow mar- 
ket, comparatively speaking, by the limitations of the 85- 
cent rate, 


Mr. Glasgow said it was a mistake for the railroads 
ever to have made a rate of 65 cents into the territory in 
question, and that they should not now be required to 
repeat it, on the theory that 65 cents would be a reason- 
able charge for the service. The New Orleans people 
think the old adjustment, made, as Mr. Brent said, to 
give an outlet for the Louisiana planters, should be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Walter at one place in his argument said New 
Orleans was able to get to the heart of the common point 
territory on an additional charge of 12 cents for a 650- 
mile haul, while for that additional 650-mile haul the Cali- 
fornians were asked to pay 25 cents additional. He said 
the long-line carriers now maintained a rate of 63 cents 
to Ardmore, Okla. That rate is not applicable via the 
short line, because that runs through Texas common point 
territory, to which the 85-cent rate has applied during the 
past year. In other words, he said, the carriers, to oblige 
the American Refining Company, have gone out of the 
business of hauling sugar to Missouri River and Chicago 
because they have decided the Texas common point ter- 
ritory shall be supplied with sugar from New Orleans and 
Sugarlands, Tex., rather than from California, in part, at 
least. 

Mr. Glasgow referred to the annual report of the Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Company, the chief complainant, to show 
it had made immense profits. Mr. Walter thereupon re- 
ferred to the annual report of the American Sugar Refining 
Company to show that it now hopes to get on good terms 
with the Louisiana planters, the state law intended for 
its undoing having been declared unconstitutional. Both 
reports were outside the record. 

Mr. Barrow, Louisiana’s assistant attorney-general, who 
has heretofore been associated with Mr. Walter in the 
Shreveport and other related cases, protested that Mr. 
Walter’s statement was not fair with regard to the Louisi- 
ana planters. Thereupon, Mr. Walter told the story of 
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their fight with the American Sugar Refining Company, 
and added that as a result of that fight the refining com- 
pany closed its refinery on the battlefield of New Or. 
leans, rather than because it could not meet the competi- 
tion by. the California beet sugar people. The latter, he 
said, even on the 65-cent rate, would pay 21 cents more 
per 100 than the Louisiana interests. 


ORDER IN NO. 6677 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission has placed a check on the diligence 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy by means of an or- 
der in Docket No. 6677, Board of Trade, against the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and others. It has authorized 
the Burlington and all other carriers involved in that 
proceeding to waive the collection of under charges on 
shipments of coarse grains from Iowa points to Kansas 
City, in which the shippers paid the combination of inter- 
mediate rates rather than the higher through rate. 

In its decision the Commission had to find the through 
rate, in excess of the aggregate of the intermediates, to 
be in violation of the fourth section. Then it authorized 
the waiving of the collection of the undercharge in respect 
of shipments brought to its attention, on which the com- 
bination instead of the through rate had been collected. 

A short time ago the Commission was notified that the 
Burlington was trying to collect undercharges on 148 ship- 
ments that had not been called to its attention, and there- 
fore could not be brought under the terms of the decision 
authorizing the waiving of such charges. 

The order of May 23 authorizes the earriers to forget 
all undercharges on shipments moving within two years, 
whether such shipments have or have not been submitted 
to the Commission. 

Any shipper called upon to pay the difference between 
the through rate and the aggregate of the intermediates, 
hereafter will be at liberty to tell the bill collector to 
“chase himself,” without running the risk of being prose- 
cuted for receiving a rebate. Also the carrier may cancel 
such bills without incurring the possibility of prosecu- 
tion for giving a concession from the published through 
rate. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMMISSION 


The sundry civil bill making appropriations for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, reported to the House 
a few days ago, allows only $5,000 for Secretary McGinty. 
That is the sum the secretary has been receiving for a 
number of years, although the law says the salary of the 
secretary shall be $3,500 a year. In reporting the $5,000 
allowance, Chairman Fitzgerald of the appropriation com- 
mittee followed the custom and ignored the fact that the 
House had passed a bill increasing the number of Com- 
missioners and the salary of the secretary from $3,500 to 


$7,500. 


Other items in the bill are $70,000 for the salary of the 
Commissioners; $1,100,000 for the clerks and other em- 
ployes, of which $50,000 may be used in the employment 
of counsel and $70,000 for the rent of the buildings in 
which the Commission is housed; $300,000 for the exami- 
nation of carriers’ accounts; $245,000 for the enforcement 
of the safety appliance part of the law; $3,500,000 for 
the work of the valuation division, including $15,000 for 
the rent of the buildings in which the division lives, and 
for boiler inspection $220,000. 

This is an increase of five hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars over the appropriation for the current year. 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Charges: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) Since 
the passage of that act, such a carrier cannot lawfully 
charge, collect or receive anything except money for per- 
sonal transportation over its road, or therefor, or for any 
service in connection therewith demand, collect or receive 
a greater or less or different compensation than that speci- 
fied in its published schedule of rates——Dorr vs. Chesa- 
peake & O. Ry. Co. et al., 88 S. E., Rept. 666. 

Regulating Rates: 2, , 

(District Court, E. D., Michigan, S. D.) Holders of 
mortgage bonds of a railroad company cannot maintain a 
suit to enjoin the enforcement of a state statute fixing 
rates unless it is shown that the mortgage trustee, repre- 
senting all the bondholders, has refused to bring the suit. 
—Winthrop et al. vs. Fellows, Atty. Gen., et al., 703 Fed- 
eral —. 

The trustee under a railroad mortgage, which is in 
process of foreclosure while the railroad is in the hands 
of receivers, has no such interest in the future earnings 
of the road as to entitle it to question the validity of a 
rate statute, unless it is clearly shown that the mortgaged 
property is not of sufficient value to pay the mortgage 
debt after satisfying precedent liens.—Id. 

The rule is imperative that the operation of state 
statutes governing railroad passenger rates should not be 
enjoined, unless the confiscatory character of the rate is 
clear; and this rule is especially applicable to injunctions 
before final hearing.—Id. 

Special Contract: 

(Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia.) When 
an owner, who grants a railroad right of way through his 
lands for a valuable consideration expressed in the deed, 
and a carrier engaged in interstate commerce orally agree 
that, as part of the consideration, not so expressed, it will 
issue to him annually for life a pass over its road, and 
the agreement therefor, though valid at the time, is pro- 
hibited by a subsequent act of Congress, entitled “An 
Act to regulate commerce,” passed June 29, 1906 (Act 
June 29, 1906, v. 3591, 34 Stat. 584), under the power con- 
ferred by the Constitution, the carrier’s failure or refusal 
to issue the pass because so prohibited will not entitle 
the grantor to a decree for specific performance of -the 
oral agreement, or for rescission of the grant, neither the 
agreement nor the grant providing for either remedy in 
the event of such failure or refusal.—Dorr vs. Chesapeake 
& O. Ry. Co. et al., 77 S. E. Rept. 666. 


Equity will not cancel a deed for a railroad right of 
way, made upon a valuable consideration expressed there- 
in, when the sole cause alleged for the cancellation is the 
failure or refusal of a carrier engaged in interstate com- 
merce to issue annual passes for life as additional con- 
sideration, pursuant to an oral agreement, not expressed 
in the grant nor otherwise recognized as a ground of for- 
feiture. of the right conveyed, where compliance with the 
agreement, although not originally violative of any rule 
of law or statutory regulation, has thereafter been pro- 


hibited by the act of Congress passed June 29, 1906, en- 
titled “An Act to regulate commerce,” and the carrier 
has accepted the conveyance by the construction and oper- 
ation of its road upon the way so granted to it.—Id. 
Statutory Provision: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska. “Section 4, art. 11, of 
the Constitution, does not prohibit the legislature from 
increasing the common-law liability of common carriers.” 
—Cram vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 84 Neb. 607, 122 N. W. 
31, 26 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1022, 157 N. W. Rept. 623. 

Sections 6018, 6019, Rev. St. 1913, known as the “speed 
statute,” do not limit the liability of railroads as common 
earriers. This statute affords the shipper of live stock 
a statutory remedy, in addition to the common-law rem- 
edy, by which he may recover liquidated damages sus- 
tained by reason of the unreasonable delay defined by the 
act, in the transportation of live stock from the initial 
point of shipment to the place of feeding or destination. 
This statute is not repugnant to section 4, art. 11, of the 
Constitution. The common-law remedy is not abrogated 
by the “speed statute.” The shipper has an election of 
remedies; he may still bring his action under the common 
law and recover for the actual damages sustained.—Id. 
Switching Charges: > 

(District Court, E. D., Louisiana.) An importer of 
bananas had a contract with Z, under which all ripe 
bananas and all bananas that were turning ripe became 
his property. Upon the arrival of a ship a railroad would 
furnish cars to move the cargo, and, as the track on which 
cars for the ripe bananas were usually placed held only 
five cars, the five cars first placed, when loaded, were 
hauled off to some convenient team track in the same 
yard. There they were disposed of from the cars to local 
buyers, a small percentage of the cars being shipped to 
other points. Held; that this movement of the cars from 
the wharf track to the team track was for the benefit of 
Z, and not solely for the convenience of the railroad com- 
pany, and the company was required to collect therefor a 
switching charge, contained in its tariffs and schedules on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission.—United 
States vs. Illinois Cent. R. Co., 230 Federal Rept. 940. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION. 


Interstate Commerce: 

(District Court, E. D., Louisiana.) The.-movement was 
an interstate movement, within the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as the intention of the 
shipper as to the ultimate destination at the time freight 
starts is the test of its character, and the entire movement 
of the ripe bananas from the plantation to the team track 
was a continuous voyage for Z’s account; the fruit be- 
coming automatically his property as it began to turn 
ripe, and not remaining the property of the importer until 
separated from the unripe fruit at the wharf.—United 
States vs. Illinois Cent. R. Co., 230 Federal Rept. 940. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) A shipment of coal 
billed to a point in another state, from. which, although 
without reloading or unloading, it was then billed to a 
point within such state, was not interstate as to the second 
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shipment.—Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas, 184 S. W. 
Rept. 1051. 

The -mere fact that it does not appear whether cars 
were unloaded and reloaded within the state, or that the 
goods were in the same cars at a point without the state, 
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is not determinative of whether the shipment was inter- 
state, and where at the time of shipment a destination 
within the state only was contemplated, the state statutes 
control the railroad’s liability for injury to a servant en- 
gaged in such shipment.—Id. ; 


& 7 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 
£ * 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY. 
Time to Transport: 

(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) The time required by 
a common carrier other than the defendant to transport 
goods between two points is evidence of the time that 
ought to be taken by the defendant.—Engemann vs. Dela- 
ware, L. & W. R. Co., 97 Atlantic Rept. 152. 

A jury may infer without further proof that eight days 
is an unreasOnable time for the transportation of goods by 
rail a distance of less than 100 miles.—Id. 

Transfer of Title: 

(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Where there is a con- 
flict in the evidence as’ to where- goods were to be de- 
livered by vendor to vendee, the question must be sub- 
mitted to the jury in order to determine whether title has 
passed to the vendee.—Engemann vs. Delaware, L. & W. R. 
Co., 97 Atlantic Rept. 152. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) Where a shipper 
expressly alleged that the goods were in good condition 
when delivered to the carrier, it has the burden of proving 
that fact.—Cleburne Peanut & Product Co. vs. Missouri, 
K. & T. Rh. Co. of Texas, 184 S. W. 1070. 

A charge in an action for injuries to a shipment of 
goods, that the burden of proof was on plaintiff to make 
out a case is not objectionable, on the theory that when 
a shipment is delivered in good condition, but arrives 
damaged, the burden is on the carrier to excuse the in- 
jury, the proof not showing without ‘contradiction that 
the shipment was in good condition when received, and 
plaintiff having alleged that it was delivered in good con- 
dition, for if the burden on that issue had shifted such 
contention should have been presented by an appropriate 
request.—Id. 

. Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In an action for 
injuries to a shipment of peanuts, which plaintiff. claimed 
was caused by want of ventilation, evidence that green 
peanuts, if confined before sufficientiy dry, would neces- 
sarily be damaged is admissible.—Cleburne Peanut & Prod- 
uct Co. vs. Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas, 184 S. W. 
Rept. 1070. 

Where plaintiff claimed that a shipment of peanuts was 
injured because of delay in shipment and confinement in 
an unventilated car, testimony as to the time for trans- 
portation of such freight, not based on the operation of 
defendanj’s trains or the witness’ personal knowledge, is 
incompetent.—Id. 

In an action for injuries to a shipment of peanuts, testi- 
mony that the peanuts, if in proper condition when shipped, 
would keep for a longer time than that of the shipment, 





given by experienced dealers, though not of the locality, 
is admissible.—Id. 

In an action for injuries to a shipment of peanuts, which 
it was claimed were confined too long in an unventilated 
car, testimony that the shipment could be made in a given 
length of time, if diligently handled, is inadmissible as an 
expression of opinion.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Delay: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) In the absence of a 
special contract, or special circumstances which take the 
case out of the general rule, a carrier of live stock is not 
bound to use extraordinary means to forward a shipment 
of stock. In such case the shipper will be held to have 
consented to the carriage of such stock by the regular 
trains of the carrier on its ordinary schedules.—Payne vs. 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 157 N. W. Rept. 613. 

Duty to Deliver: 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Where cattle shipped 
from Kentucky were consigned to “C., R. & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., care of G. & E., Cincinnati, O.,” independent firms of 
cattle brokers in the separate cities, Cincinnati being on 
the route of the shipment, it was the duty of the railroad 
to deliver the shipment to the Cincinnati firm at such 
city.—Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. vs. Luke., 184 
S. W. Rept. 1132. 

Evidence: : 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) An ambiguity in a con- 
tract for the shipment of live stock in designating the 
consignee, or in not clearly showing who they are, or the 
place of destination, should be construed most favorably 
to the shipper.—Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 184 S. 
W. Rept. 1132. 

Where ambiguity or uncertainty in a contract for the 
shipment of live stock exists as to who are the consignees 
or what the place of destination, oral evidence is admis- 
sible to explain the matter.—Id. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) A reasonable stipula- 
tion in reference to presenting a claim for damages under 
a contract for the carriage of live stock is valid and en- 
forceable, and the shipper must show compliance before 
he can maintain an action against the carrier to recover 
the character of damages covered by the stipulation.—Cin- 
cinnati, N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. vs. Luke., 184, S. W. Rept. 
1132. 

A stipulation in the bill of lading for the shipment of 
live stock that no claim for damages should be allowed, 
paid, claimed or sued for unless the shipper gave prompt 
notice to the nearest agent of the carrier, etc., did not 
cover the shipper’s claim for damages through the rail- 
road’s breach of agreement to accord the shipper the privi- 
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lege of taking the cattle, shipped from Kentucky to Chi- 
cago, off at Cincinnati, O.—Id. 


BONNER’S FERRY LUMBER CASE 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A reply to the intervening petition of the Eureka Lum- 
ber Company in No. 6710, Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Great Northern, has been filed by the complain- 
ant on the ground that it can see no reason why the Eure- 
ka should take the position that it has been unjustly dis- 
criminated against in favor of the mills in Montana east 
of Eureka. It asserts that if there is any such discrimina- 
tion the complainant has suffered just as much as the 
intervener. 

The Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Company asserts that if the 
Eureka Company had been as zealous in the past and 
at the hearing in this case to “protect” itself against the 
mills east of it and to obtain a proper relationship be- 
tween those mills and its own, as it was “to maintain and 
perpetuate a wholly unjust and indefensible relationship 
between itseif and the complainant’s mill, it might not 
find itself in the position that it now says it is. For years 
ihe Montana mills have seen fit to band themselves to- 
gether with the one object of building a trade wall at the 
Montana-Idaho state line. None of the Montana mills 
seems to have paid any attention to or to have cared what 
relationship existed among themselves so long as the arti- 
ficial rate wall against the Bonner’s Ferry mills was suc- 
cessfully maintained. And now that it seems as though 
Bonner’s Ferry were about to receive some measure of 
justice, the Eureka Lumber Company is apparently unable 
to understand the new order of things. 

“The intervener asks that the order and decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be modified so that the 
order shall read that the rate from Bonner’s Ferry shall 
not exceed the rates from Libby by more than one and 
one-half cents per 100 Ibs., and the rates from Eureka by 
more than 5 cents. 

“This is indeed modest of the Eureka Lumber Company. 
The present average rate from Bonner’s Ferry to 32 rep- 
resentative Montana points referred to by the Commission 
in its decision is 23.5 cents per 100 lbs. The distance is 
514 miles. Under the order of the Commission and under 
the order suggested by the Eureka Lumber Company, 
the average rate to these representative points from 
Libby—if the railroad company elects not to decrease the 
rate from Bonner’s Ferry—will be 22 cents per 100 Ibs. 
The distance is 464 miles, and the resulting revenue per 
ton mile will be 9.48 mills. Eureka Lumber Company de- 
sires a rate of 18.5 cents, which, upon its distance, 400 
miles, would net a revenue of only 9.25 mills per ton per 
mile. In other words, it wants a rate which will produce 
a revenue on a per ton mile basis substantially the same 
as the Bonner’s Ferry rate, although the distance from 
Bonner’s Ferry to the point referred to is 30 per cent 
greater than the distance from Eureka; and more astound- 
ing still, although the distance from Bureka is 64 miles 
less than from Libby, it suggests a rate for itself that 
will produce a per ton, mile’ revenue of about .25 of a 
mill less than the rate from Libby.” 

The reply proceeds along the lines indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs to the conclusion, which is that “if 
there is any discrimination between Eureka and the points 
east of it we have no objection to that discrimination be 
ing removed, provided that it is not removed by again cre- 
ating an unjust discrimination against Bonner’s Ferry, as 
the petitioning intervener desires.” 
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Measure of Damages in Lost Shipments. 

New York.—Question: “A customer to whom we re- 
cently made an all-rail shipment reported a shortage of 
merchandise upon its arrival, and asked that we replace 
the lost goods instead of rendering him a credit to cover 
his loss. To do this it was necessary for us to buy this 
commodity at a price higher than the cost of the original 
lot, and also higher than the invoice price to our cus- 
tomer. Please advise us if it is possible to collect a 
claim from the railroad for the market value at the time 
the replacing shipment was made, or must we confine 
ourselves to a claim at the invoice price to our customer?” 

Answer: The uniform bill of lading stipulates, and the 
classifications and tariffs of carriers now generally pro- 
vide, that “the amount of any loss or damage for which 
any carrier is liable shall be computed on the basis of 
the value of the property at the place and time of ship- 
ment.” The validity and reasonableness of this provision 
was considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the case of the Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 682 
(See Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1118), in which the 
Commission held that the liability of the carrier may be 
limited to the full value of the property and established 
as of the time and place of shipment. In the ease Larkin 
Company vs. E. & W. Transportation Co., 34 I. C. C. 106 
(See Traffic World, June 5, 1915, p. 1233), the Commis- 
sion reviews its own rulings and decisions of the courts . 
relative to the right of a carrier through any fair, reason- 
able and just agreement with the shipper to fix its liabil- 
ity on that basis. _Therefore, in the shipment in question, 
the full value of the lost merchandise at the point of 
shipment and at the time of its shipment is the amount 
at which recovery can be made, not its invoice price 
(if different from its actual value) of the market value 
of the duplicate shipment. 

ok + + 
Freight Deduction on Lost Shipment. 

Michigan.—Question: “On the 25th of January we re- 
ceived a car of wheat on the Pere Marquette R. R., and 
the car was leaking at the time of arrival at Grand 
Rapids, and we therefore made claim for the loss of 
seven bushels 50 pounds of wheat plus the freight charges 
from Saginaw. We have just been informed by the rail- 
road that they desire us to eliminate the freight charge 
on 470 pounds of lost wheat, as they advise that the 
carriers cannot reduce their revenue below the minimum 
rate basis as provided for in their tariff and the Official 
Classification. We feel, however, as we have paid freight 
on the entire car, that this is not just, and we would be 
pleased to hear from you if we are correct in this re- 
gard.” ; 

Answer: Congress has, by virtue of the Cummins 
Amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act, superseded 
all previous Federal and state statutes and regulations 
and made inoperative all stipulations in contracts or pub- 
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lic tariffs in conflict therewith. Prior to this amend- 
ment the provision of the bill of lading fixed the amount 
for which any carrier should be liable at the invoice 
value of the property at the place and time of shipment 
plus freight charges, if paid. To that extent this provi- 
sion of the bill of lading changed the common law rule, 
which made the carrier liable for the value of the prop- 
erty at the place of destination and for actual damages 
sustained. Further; that the rigor of the common law 
liability was thus modified by contract between the 
shipper and carrier, and that the shipper might recover 
prepaid freight charges on the lost part of the shipment, 
were recognized and accepted by the Commission in its 
decisions in cases involving that point. 

The Cummins Amendment, while making the carrier 
liable for the actual value of the property lost or injured, 
does not, in the view of the Commission, restrain the 
common law liability of carriers for actual value at place 
of destination, but probably convinced the carrier to limit 
its liability to the full value of the property as of the 
time and place of shipment. The carriers accordingly have 
in their published tariffs so fixed their liability. How- 
ever, the common law is that a carrier is not, in the 
absence of any contract or statutory law to the contrary, 
allowed freight for that portion of the shipment which 
is lost in the course of the transportation, and could not, 
therefore, be delivered by the carrier, or where the re- 
covery is based on the value of the goods at the point of 
shipment, instead of at the point of destination. 

In the shipment in question the loss being, by tariff 
regulation, computed on the basis of its actual value at 
the point of shipment, and there being no intent that the 
earrier shall be paid a lump sum of freight, regardless 
of the loss of a part of the shipment, it is our opinion 
that the carrier should make allowance for charges on 
the lost portion of the shipment. 

+ a 7 
Initial Carrier’s Liability. 

Washington.—Question: “Will you kindly advise us 
through the columns of The Traffic World whether or 
not initial carrier, under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
is liable for losS or damage to goods by connecting car- 
rier? Please quote specific authority.” 

Answer: By the Carmack Amendment to the Hepburn 
Act of June 29, 1906, as well as by the Cummins Amend- 
ment approved March 4, 1915, Congress stipulated that 
a receiving carrier, in spite of any stipulation to the con- 
trary, shall be deémed, when it receives property in one 
state to be transported to a point in another state involv- 
ing the use of a connecting carrier for some part of the 
way, to have adopted such other carrier as its agent, and 
to incur liability throughout the entire route, with the 
right to reimbursement for a loss not due to its own 
negligence. These amendments are so broad in their 
scope and so thorough in their provisions that as an 
exercise by Congress jof its conceited authority they 
supercede the regulations and policies of the states whose 
power over the question ceases to exist. Congress thereby 
adopted a uniform rule with the purpose of relieving such 
contracts of shipment from the varied and diverse regu- 
lation to which they had previously been subject. Con- 
gress imposed upon the initial carrier a liability to any 
holder of the bill of lading which the primary carrier is 
required to issue, for any loss, damage or injury to such 
property caused by it, or by any one of the connecting 
carriers to whom the goods are delivered in transit. 

A leading case on this question is Atlantic, Coast Line 
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vs. Riverside Mills, 219 U. S: 186. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has also passed on this question in 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co. vs. N. L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co., 34 I. C. C. 511 (See Traffic World, July 17, 1915, 
p. 129); the Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 682 (See 
Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1118), and other cases. 


‘There are also a long line of state and Federal court 


decisions in support of this law. 
+ ea oe 
Delay in Delivery. 

Connecticut.—Question: “Some time ago we made ship- 
ment of a case of our product to a customer in Virginia, 
and, due to railroad company failing to deliver, a dupli- 
cate shipment was made by express. After the express 
shipment was received the freight shipment appeared at 
destination and our customer has refused to accept the 
freight shipment. This material is not suitable to put 
back into our stock without some loss, and we are of the 
opinion that claim can be entered against the railroad 
company to cover our loss. Should be pleased to have 
your advice in connection With this matter.” 

Answer: Kindly refer to our answer to “Ohio,” pub- 
lished on page 808 of the April 15, 1916, issue of The 
Traffic World. 

* + * 
Notice of Arrival of Interstate Shipment. 

New York.—Question: “I would appreciate it if you 
would publish in your columns references to cases cover- 
ing subject of whether or not it is required of carriers 
to give consignee notice upon the arrival of shipments 
at destination.” 


Answer: Some states have expressly provided that a 
carrier must give notice to the consignee upon arrival of 
the shipment at destination. In states where the statutes 
do not so provide, the cases are in conflict as to just 
when the liability of a railway company as a common 
carrier ends or whether notice of arrival of goods at 
destination is necessary. However, Section 5, paragraph 
1, of the Uniform Bill of Lading provides that “property 
not removed by the party entitled to receive it within 
48 hours (exclusive of legal holidays), after notice of its 
arrival has been duly sent or given may be kept in car, 
depot or place of delivery of the carrier, or warehouse, 
subject to a reasonable charge for storage, and to car- 
rier’s responsibility as warehouseman only,” etc. The 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of Southern 
Railway Co. vs. W. E. Prescott, 36 Supreme Court Re- 
porter 469, decided April 10, 1916 (See Traffic World, 
April 22, 1916, page 841), holds that this provision, when 
conforming to the carrier’s published regulation, and cov- 
ering interstate shipments, is governed by the Act to 
regulate commerce, and not by local law or special agree- 
ment between shipper and carrier. 


The provisions in question require the carrier to give 
notice of arrival of the shipment at destination, and 
allows the consignee 48 hours thereafter within which to 
remove the shipment, pending which time the carrier 
has made no legal delivery but holds the shipment as a 
common carrier and not as a warehouseman. Such a 
retention of the goods is a terminal service forming a 
part of the transportation in the sense of the Federal 
act and governed by that act. This is the purpose of the 
statute in order to shut the door to all contrivances in 
violation of its provisions against preferences and dis- 
criminations. As the terminal services are within the 
Federal act, and the conditions of liabilty while the goods 
are retained are stipulated in the bill of lading under the 
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filed P@Bulations, the conditions thus fixed are controlling. 


It therefore follows that until a carrier gives notice to 
the consigne of the arrival of shipment at destination 
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that no legal delivery thereof has been made, and the 
carrier holds the shipment as a common carrier and not 
as a warehouseman. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change In this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


May 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Bell: 
8673—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown et al. 
May 29—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner La Roe: 
8441—Utah-Idaho Millers’ Grain Dealers’ Assn. vs. Denver & 
Rio Grande R. R. Co. et al. 


June 1—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Bell: 
a a ateaaes Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
e E 


June 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 789—Nashville flour transit rules. 
eo Bureau of C. of C. of Macon, Ga., vs. Sou. Ry. 
et al. 
6606—Application of Southern Pacific under Panama Canal act 
in connection with Atlantic Steamship Lines. 


June 1—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner La Roe: 
8548—Colorado Alfalfa Meal and Manufacturing Co. vs. Mo. 
Pac, Ry. Co. et al. 


June 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 745—Southeastern lumber. 
8528—Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
8529—Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
8530—James E. Stark & Co. et al. vs. Il. Cent. et al. 
1. & S. 755—Lumber to the northwest. 


june 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 604—Official Classification ratings. 


June 3—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Examiner La Roe: . 
8470—Seldomridge Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


June 5—Jackson, Mich.—Examiner Bell: 
8707—South Mississippi Dairymen’s Association vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. 
June 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner La Roe: 
8424—Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. vs. Denver & Rio Grande 
R. BR: Co. et al. 
|. & S, 805—Rates on export grain from Colorado. 
June 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8511—Wisconsin Freight Relief Association et al. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. et al. 
8525—La Crosse Shippers’ Assn. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
a oa Advancement Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
- - OS OL 
June 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4981—Pacific Creamery Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


sr te ae Corporation Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 
7091—Charles R. McCormick et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
June 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
8373—East and West Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. 
& Nav. Co. et al. 
|. & S. 790—New England plaster. 
June 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7653—Union Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
7514—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 
6593—Stevens Grocery Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. et al. 
8491— Whiteville Lumber Co. et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R. Co. et al. 
June 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marshall: 
|. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 








Digest of New Complaints 


No. 6710. Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Co., vs. Great Northern. Eu- 
reka and State Lumber companies, interveners. 
we for rehearing on evidence already before Commis- 

No. 7157, J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Chicago, vs. C. M. & St. P. 

Petition for rehearing and modification of the Commission’s 

report on the ground that the Commission erred in finding 
that there was no violation of the Fourth Section; in finding 
that there was no evidence on which to predicate a finding 
that the rates charged were unreasonable and in denying 
the claim for reparation; also in finding that the complainant 
to prove that it was damaged by the discrimination which 
was found to exist. 

as oe Supplemental La Crosse Shippers’ Assn. vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry, 
_ Against rates from La Crosse to points in.Minnesota on the 
line of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. as being unjustly discrimi- 
natory in comparison with rates from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Dubuque, Chicago, Milwaukee and Winona. Ask for a cease 
and desist order and reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 8841, Sub. No. 1. American Cyanamid Co., Niagara Falls, 
Can., vs. Michigan Central et al. 








Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
cyanamid from Niagara Falls to Hattiesburg and Gulfport, 
Miss., the through rate exceeding the lowest combination. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8841, Sub. No. 2. American Cyanamid Co. vs. Michigan 
Central et al. 
Same on shipments to Meridian, Miss. Same prayer. . 
No. 8841, Sub. No. 3. American Cyanamid Co. vs. Michigan 
Central et al. 

Same with reference to rates on cyanamid to Dothan and 
Montgomery. Same prayer. 

No. 8859. Philip Fogarty & Sons, Providence, vs. New York 
Central et al. 

Excessive, unreasonable and unjust charges and rates on 
anthracite coal from the Schuylkill, Lehigh and Wyoming 
anthracite regions to Providence. Ask for rates not exceed- 
ing $2.45 on prepared sizes, $2.35 on pea and $2.25 on buck- 
wheat No. 1, per long ton, and for reparation amounting to 
$5,627.63 on shipments moving from Dec. 11, 1913 to Dec. 4, 
1915. 

No. 8860. Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce and R. Scuda- 
more, Jr., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable and unjust and discriminatory rates on ce- 
ment plaster, C. L., from Acme and Plasterco, Tex., to 
Natchez, in that they exceed the rates to New Orleans, 
Vicksburg and Jackson, Miss., or Monroe, La., or more dis- 
tant points. Ask for a cease and desist order, a rate no 
higher than the contemporaneous rate to New Orleans, and 
reparation. 

No. 8861. N. A. Webster, Texarkana, Ark., vs. T. & P. 

Against a rate of 7.5 cents on yellow pine from Hosston, 
La., to Texarkana. Asks for a rate of 5 cents and reparation. 

No. 8862. The Ohio Blower Co., Cleveland, vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on galvan- 
ized iron roof ventilators under. Western Classification from 
Cleveland to Seattle. Asks for a rate of $1.50 and reparation. 

No. 8863. Camden (N. J.) Iron Works, Inc., vs. P. R. R. Co. 
and Pennsylvania Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable car service charges on cast iron 
shipped from Camden to Linden Heights, O. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8864. Browning Bros. et al., Ogden and Salt Lake, vs. 
Boston & Albany et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable L. C. L. rates on motorcycles from 
Springfield and Westfield, Mass., Angola, N. Y., Middletown, 
Ohio, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and Chicago to Salt Lake City 
and Ogden. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- 
tion to the basis of 1.5 times first class. 


No. 8865. G. W. Gates & Co., Portland, Ore., vs. Sou. Pac. 


et al. 
Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on two carloads 
of ties from Silverton, Ore., to Bans, Ore. Ask for repara- 


tion. 
No. 8866. Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & 
M. V. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the cancellation on Jan. 1, 1916, of the all-rail and 
rail-and-water rates to Atlantic ports and the rail-and-water 
rates through the Port of New Orleans to Natchez, Miss., 
leaving rates from points on Atlantic seaboard and points 
basing thereon to Natchez, which are claimed to be unreason- 
able, unjust and unduly discriminatory against Natchez and 
in favor of Memphis and New Orleans. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of joint through rates, class 
and commodity, from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and interior points, basing on each of these cities, as 
the Commission may deem just, reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory. 

No. 8867. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., New 
York, vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 

Asking for reparation of $889,771.35 as reparation under 
the Commission’s decision ‘‘in the matter of rates, practices, 
rules and regulations governing the transportation of an- 
thracite coal, No. 4914.’’ 

No. 8868. John Dulweber Co., Cincinnati, O., and Moorhead, 
Miss., vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 53 cents per 100 pounds on second-hand 
sawmill machinery from Nettleton, Ark., to Moorehead, Miss., 
as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
pee application of a published rate of 35% cents, and repara- 
ion. 

No. 8869. The Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Macon, 
Ga., vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 40 cents per net ton as a proportional on 
carload shipments of coal from Carnes, Ky., to Dry Branch, 
Ga., as unjust and unreasonable as compared with the rate 
~ Macon, Ga. Asks for the establishment of reasonable 
rates. 

No. 8870. Chamber of Commerce of City of Milwaukee vs. the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. 

Against rules and regulations published in C. M. & St. 
P. I. C. C. B2002, as amended March 1, 1916, on the grounds 
that the provisions give millers located at Janesville, Water- 
town, La Crosse and other interior milling points an ad- 
vantage in the shipment of grain from points in Minnesota, 
Iowa or South Dakota, by reason of milling in transit priv- 
ileges which are denied on shipments from the same points 
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of origin to Milwaukee or Chicago. Ask for a cease and de- 
sist order and the establishment of rules and regulations. 

No. 8871. R. Hudson Burr, Newton A. Blitch and Royal C. 
Dunn, R. R. Commissioners of State of Florida, vs. Southern 
Express Co. et al. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and inadequate methods of handling 
strawberries by crates in open express cars; by refrigerator 
freight cars. Ask for cease and desist order and the estab- 
lishment of a refrigerator express service on shipments of 
strawberries from points in Florida to Boston, New York, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Jersey City, 
Washington, D. C., and other eastern cities, to be carried 
in passenger treins or trains making passenger time, and for 
the cancellation of the present rates, which are alleged to be 
unjust and unreasonable. 

No, — J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Sou. Ry. 
et al. 

Against charges on wheat moving from Chicago, milled in’ 
transit at New Albany, Ind., to Knoxville and other destina- 
tions as unjust and unreasonable, the Southern Ry. having 
decided after the wheat was milled at New Albany that the 
milling-in-transit privilege did not apply at that point. Ask 
for a just and reasonable and non-discriminatory rate via 
New Albany, and reparation. 

No. 8873. Tuscaloosa Board of Trade, 
Ala. Great Southern R. R. Co. et al. 

Alleges that recent readjustment of rates in the southeast, 
under authority of the Fourth Section order, has deprived 
Tuscaloosa of the advantage of its natural location on the 
Warrior River. Asks for just and reasonable rates to Tus- 
caloosa from points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone, Ohio 
River crossings, Western Trunk Line territory, via Missis- 
sippi River crossings from New Orleans no higher than 
rates to Montgomery and Selma from Boston and other east- 
ern cities, via Norfolk. and other ports, and whatever other 
relief may be afforded; also reparation. 

No. 8874. J. I. Lamb Co. Corporation and J. C. Burns, 
Crosse, Wis., vs. Ill, Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on strawberries, C. L., from 
points in Louisiana and Tennessee to La Crosse. Ask for a 
cease and desist order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates, and reparation. 

No. 8875. D. C. Armstrong, Pocomoke City, Md., vs. N. Y. P. 
& N. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on mine props from points 
in Maryland, Virginia and Delaware to destinations in Penn- 
sylvania. Ask for the establishment of maxima rates and 
reparation of $2,172.93. 

No. 8876. .L. T. Brandon, Pottsville, Pa., vs. 
R. R. et al. 

Same as foregoing. Same prayer. 

No. 8877. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of second- 
hand mining machinery from Winslow, Ariz., to Morrison, 
Calif. Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 8878. Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce and R. Scuda- 
more vs. Yazoo & Miss. Val. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable carload rates on lime from Purns 
and Summitville, Tenn and Lagarde Ala to Natchez, and un- 
reasonably discriminatory in that they exceed rates to New 
Orleans. Asks for a cease and desist order and reasonable 
rates no higher than those from the same points of origin 
to New Orleans. 

No, 8879. Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on shipments of petroleum, re- 
fined oil, in tank cars, from North Baton Rouge, La., to Ty- 
lertown, Miss., and asks reparation in the sum of $278.22. 

No. 8880. J. A. Skipwith & Co. et al., Kanopolis, N. C., vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co. and Augusta Southern Ry. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on cotton from Augusta, Ga., 
to Rockwell, N. D. Asks for reparation in the sum of $421.41. 

No. 8881. W. R. Adams, Fremont, Neb., vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

Alleges that rate of $1.414 per 100 pounds on wool in sacks, 
carloads, from Chugwater, Wyo., to Cleveland, O., is unrea- 
sonable and prays that the Commission order defendants to 
establish a more reasonable rate and asks for reparation in 
the sum of $411.41. 

No. 8882. Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. 
et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates for the transportation of ash 
lumber, carload, from Cairo, Ill., to Hartford, Conn., that a 
reasonable rate should not exceed 29 cents per 100 pounds 
and asks for reparation in the sum of $64.24. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


May 19, in I. and S. No. 846, the Commission suspended until 
September 17, items in the following tariffs: Airy I. C. C. No. 
C1213, effective May 20, 1916; Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. C1213, .ef- 
fective May 25, 1916. The suspended items increase express 
charges on live fish, in carloads, from Sandusky and other 
points in Ohio and from points of oriigin in other states to New 
York and other eastern points. The proposed, charges are 
approximately 20 per cent higher than those now in effect. 
The present charge per car from Sandusky and related points 
to New York is $210 per car. The proposed charge is $252. 

May 19, in I. and S. No. 845, the Commission suspended from 
May 20 until September 17, items in Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1135. 
The suspended schedules increase rates on molasses, in car- 
loads, New Orleans to Texarkana, and points taking same rates, 
and between other points in the same general territory. The 
present rate on molasses in straight carloads, New Orleans to 
the Texarkana group, is 25 cents per 100 pounds, and the 
proposed rate is 27 cents. It is proposed to make a. like in- 
crease of 2 cents per 100 pounds between other points. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., vs. 


La 


A 


N. P. & N. 
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Official Classification 


The following are changes in Official Classification proposed in 
Docket No. 28, on which a hearing will be held by the Official! 
Classification Committee (R. N. Collyer, chairman, O. F. Loven- 
berg, secretary, J. W. Allison, D. T. Lawrence, F. W. Smith), 
at 143 Liberty street, New York, Tuesday, June 6, at 10:00 a. m. 
This is a special hearing to consider recommendations of the 
Committee on Uniform Classification as to descriptions of ar- 
ticles with ratings suggested by the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, and other items as docketed. A subsequent hearing wil! 
be held in the Oak room, Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thurs- 
day, June 15, 1916, at 10 a. m. The numerals in the three 
columns at the left indicate the subjects and the items with 
the pages on which they are to be found in the present 





classification, for which it is proposed to substitute the 
classifications suggested: 
Sub- 
ject. Pg. Item. it  C.. 1.. 
1131 6 Fire Fighting Apparatus: 
Self-Propelled: 
Fire Engines: 
“4 Chemical: 
Actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 
GE WROD hececce ee Boecsdte ria 14% 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12,000 pounds 
€aubject to Rule 37). .cccccccccscsce “ra 1 
Other than Chemical: 
Actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 
et eee er eee ee 1% 


Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(mumsect tO FRwe “21s «6 sc vice cbacn “F 2 
Fire Engines and Hose Wagons com- 
bined: 
Actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 
class rate 1% 
c. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds 
(SUDJCCE CO TRUIC BT)... vccccsivccecs - 2 
Hook and Ladder Trucks, with or with- 
out ladders: 
Actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 


nies oth nt «atone odes aks 1% 
C. I, minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 37)... ci. cccccccece mm it 


Hose Wagons: 
Actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 


ee ea, fe 1% 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
ew OE: 2 ee erry ot _ 1 


Water Towers: 
Actual weight, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 


SS REE eyo RE Shep, aaa 1% 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 37)... ..ccaccccccce ae 1 
Other than Self-Propelled: 
Fire Engines: 
Chemical: 
Two-wheeled, in boxes or crates..... 1% 


Four-wheeled: 
S. U., actual weight, subject toa 
minimum charge of 5,000 pounds 


each at first class rate........... 1% 
=< Ei. Se Somes or erate. . 2.26... 1 
Two-wheled or four-wheeled, loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
BM WY Bowes 00 SS re vhs Cee ares ds 1 
Other than Chemical: 
Hand: 
Me Rig SOU Fe sabe sa vacesde sess 8% D1 
S. U., Se TOS :OF G7Btes.....osce cee D1 
K.-.Di,. 1B BOROS OF CPREOB 6.006 6602- 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
pe a eae es &§ 
Power: 
Actual weight, subject to a mini- 
mum charge of 5,000 pounds each 
ot TE CEROe FORE a c0.0 558s 40:8 4ri0 1% 
c. L., minimum weight 16,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27)...... 2 
Hose Carts or Hose Reels, two-wheeled: 
S. Us, WOKE) .. oc vicccvwcsccvescccccscocs D1 
eee Te ere 1% 
Wheels off, in boxes, bundles or crates, 
other parts in boxes or crates....... 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule R. 25 
ER eR RE ee ae ee RS 
Hose Carriages or Wagons: 
S. U., actual weight, subject to a mini- 
mum charge of 5,000 pounds each at 
rere rey Pere Fe Pree te 1 
iD, im DORE OF CTALES. 02% 2 sia coes.s D1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule R. 2% 
GEG iin dees Soe od WWE Ditee eeehingic Che -- R. 2a 
Hose Wagons and Chemical Fire Engines 
combined: 
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S. U., actual weight, subject to a mini- In packages named, C. L., minimum 
"a mum charge of 5,000 pounds each at weight 10,000 pounds (subject to 
a a re ee 1 he en Sg i Eee Pee eee Lee os 2 
KK. Di-ih BORED OF CACHES G06. kode scc'nn 1 e Upholstered Box Spring: 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap D1 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Im DOEBS OF CEOCON ogc c cn os sévnse's vom D1 
7 NS OA RA A pS ee a ere a 1 In packages named, C. L., minimum 
332 12 Hook and Ladder Trucks, with or with- weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
in out ladders: NNO eK Sessa ee Re sees Prey ree oe 2 
ial S. U., actual weight, subject to a mini- 6154 5 Furniture: 
n- mum charge of 5,000 pounds each School Desks or Seats, Pupils’, iron or 
n), ey es ee a ee ree ae 1 5 steel and wood combined: 
m. KK. Di; Tt DAMON OF CPAURS 6 ig icc Se siscc. oS ier a US ee ee eae ee 1 
he Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum Seats and tops folded, in boxes, crates or 
L'- weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule I EY eee Le Or Lee es 2 
m - Be ee Siew stdht twtslsede Cader hbo. 0 ee ce 2 K. D. or taken apart, in boxes, bundles 
vill 335 13 Water Towers: OO GORNOD sain Fone si casde oe wetsc sec rnse 8 2 
rs- Actual weight, subject to a minimum In packages named, C. L., minimum 
ree charge of 5,000 pounds each at first — 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
ith a i Sage OR Re Ee ae 1 ar ) ) eee =n 4 
ant c. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 7 160 23 Gall, Ox, liquid: : 
he (eubect 60 MUG BF) oo icc céesees son In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
2191 2 Fire Place Grates and Parts: at ees ee ee ae tree ae ‘3 
* Grates, S. U.: In metal cans in barrels or boxes .......... as 
} Gas: Tat) DORTOIB. on. 5 05555 Svc gs seis yee sbe ssh seccevs 3... 
“ ; In barrels, boxes or crates...........+ ee In barrels, C. L., miniumu weight 30,000 
In packages named, C. L., minimum : I 5s hos ho Volcan eter kw eek Cee bee case ees 4 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 8 121 21 Games or Toys, see Note:’ 
ET aS oe ha genre ee i 4 Dolls, Doll Bodies or Doll Heads: 
Other than Gas: ek SN i. PIS i 6s bo.s.n.s'50:0 00.006 5.8 08% 1 
In barrels, boxes or crateS............ 3 In packages named, C. L., minimum 
; In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule . Anan ca ah a bind aabeee oua Bal) 6.9 Sieh sare a 2 
SME iv aa Maes mika ae mate cG Aken ea ee se - 5 c 2 as rati : 
Grates, K. D., or Grate Parts, not otherwise issih te aay Pe pie Appnnnies 
indexed by name: CPC eT TR Tere re 1% 
In wire bundles .......-...seeeeeeeeees 1 In packages named, C. L., minimum 
In barrels, boxes or crates..........-- 3 weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
In packages named, C. L., minimum BER er acct ee Gin we Wire 66s B's see Gb > aione'oe 45 3 


weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


MN ah >t owkew eae y- a nating arts e860 «00's 


Grate Baskets: 
With legs: 
In barrels, boxes or crates............. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


ol 


Gasoline or, Naphtha: 

Generator Tanks (Tanks with interior fit- 
tings for carburizing air), loose or in 
ee ers Mee tre reese oe 

Gas Mixers or Gas Mixers and Regula- 

tors combined: 

Cast iron or steel, in boxes or crates.. 


2 wanes ; vee BG SEG ARES ay eel Ry, of ie ee ae Other than cast iron or steel, in boxes 
ithou ee ON ge tine oie Shp samen es wees 6-00. 0's 
ee an 6 De wk ob bie Air Meters: 
In barrels, boxes or crates...........:- oe eee eke Mea ok ee re will 
In packages named, C. L., minimum Tot DGGE OF CORTES ocean sscccccwne 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 10 .. .. Gates, Bin or Hopper, iron or steel: 
» 2 27) ae ae di ahmed tee ain. otk ea he ee eto e% ais 5 LOOSC.GF IN PRCKABO ....0scis sc os vsncccedse 3 
1 3. paras "ae: Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
In barrels, boxes or crates............. ae = WOIGht. 90,000 Pounds ....-...-----+--+. Bi Bony . 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 11 273 16 Glass Melting Pots or Tank Blocks, Broken: 
weight 30,000 pounds ...........seceee- 4 = — of =". TEER ppp att ite 4 
{187 40 Furnaces, House Heating and House Heating n bare ne 0.000 in nd , Co L., minimum 6 
1 Furnace Castings, Iron or Steel: weight i. DOUNGS cccccccccerecsccecee ee 
12 163 2 Glass, see Notes 1 and 2: 


Castings, House Heating Furnace: 
Weighing each less than 25 pounds, loose 
or in bundles weighing each less than ii 


Note 1.—Shipments must be so packed 
and so loaded that Glass rests on full flat 


A es eer 1 - edge. ; : ; ; 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, Note 2.—The term “united inches * means 
1 or in bundles weighing each 25 pounds the sum of the two greatest dimensions 
Se. . Be OR et eS Bae R. 25 (length and breadth) of package. 
In barrels, boxes or crateS..............- 3 Flashed or Ruby, not framed nor leaded, 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum en eer Aa ee ren am 


Leaded, see Note 3: 


ig! 4, u ule - : ‘. 
St Shee Pome Cemeet Se Rule With landscape, pictorial or religious de- 


E 27) SF PE OS PE tne tees eee enees 3% 5 dana. biteak ta. homes 3 1% 
Furnaces, House Heating: Hot Air: i. » D , iM DOXES ....-.-- ssc asiee 6 
S. U., loose or in packages ............. b «>, With curved line patterns or with de- 
; ; 9 signs other than landscape, pictorial or 
K.. D.,. JORG OF. Gh WACTRBOS 0.0 6 dco cc cece 3 aa Ww 1 
. Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum religious, packed in boxes :........... 1% 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule With angle or straight line patterns, 
| Bee Riweg yee 52 2 0S aiaks ie 5 packed: tm. bamew «= +. 5% 0: ad : 
5 158-1: —— : With curved line patterns or with de- 
‘ 5 155 138 Furniture: ; signs other than landscape, pictorial or 
Mattresses, Bed: ’ - religious, packed in boxes or with angle 
Cotton, Cotton Felt, Excelsior, Fiber, or straight line patterns, packed in 
Husk, Moss, Shoddy or Straw, sep- boxes, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
L .. arate or combined: pounds (subject to Rule 27).......... ma 2 
L .. In bales, wrapped in paper and bur- _ Note 3.—The term ‘‘Leaded Glass’’ as 
DU s. asa cioieels Fa antares bn eh ais 6 Sih nik s © 1% .. ; ° used in this item means Glass either 
In fiberboard, pulpboard or corrugated colored or clear, set in lead or in other 
strawboard boxes meeting the re- metal. 
2 quirements of Rule 2B, except that Mirror or Shock, not_ framed: 
the outside dimensions of the boxes Packed in boxes, 120 united inches or 
specified in Section 2 (c) and (d) and UMAET .. 2. ocerescsssccccosrccsccsesoss 2 
; Section 3 (c), (d) and (f) of Rule Packed in boxes 120 united inches or un- 
ae 2(B) may be increased to but not der, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
exceeding 100 united inches ........ 1% .. GONG sca teh aleae Aas sdiciein ocixneken oi oe 
2 In boxes or CTATES. .... 2. cece eee ees | Packed in boxes exceeding 120 united 
In packages named, C. L., minimum inches, but not exceeding 15 feet in 
1 weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule ONDE is Fan t,o bee e SEEM Kendo Hos orf 
b e BED 5 ocgEBEG Eb eck PRS Weckelnre 5058 eters 04S * 7 2 Packed in boxes exceeding 120 united 
Feather (Feather Beds): inches, but not exceeding 15 feet in 
In bales not machine pressed ........ D1 length nor 7% feet in breadth, C. L., 
In bales machine pressed............. D1 minimum weight 30,000 pounds...... .. R.26 
- In BOXES 2.2... cece eee cece eee neeeeee D1 Packed in boxes exceeding 15 feet in 
R. 2a Hair: ‘ length or 7% feet in breadth ........ 3t1 
In bales, wrapped in paper and bur- : Packed in boxes exceeding 15 feet in 
ER SPIE EF Faw S, 5f Va AE 0 eee 1% length or 7% feet in breadth, C.- L., 
ee ee ee ee ee ., ae minimum weight 30,000 pounds........ o. R28 
[owe In packages named, C. L., minimum Plate, Polished Prism or Polished Wired, 
—" weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule including strips of Plate Glass, not 
BOY farce Cepane ress esee tes aoe pesciet's i 2 framed nor leaded: 
i Wool: Bent: 
R. 20 ‘ In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap 1% — Packed in boxes not exceeding 15 feet 
In boxes ge EE i er 1% in length nor 7% feet in breadth.... 1 
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Packed in boxes exceeding 15 feet in 
length or 7% feet in breadth 

In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


Packed in boxes 120 united inches or 
under 
Packed in boxes 120 united inches or 
under, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
Packed in boxes exceeding 120 united 
inches, but not exceeding 15 feet in 
length nor 7% feet in breadth 
Packed in boxes exceeding 120 united 
inches, but not exceeding 15 feet in 
length nor 7% feet in breadth, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
Packed in boxes exceeding 15 feet in 
length or 7% feet in breadth 
Packed in boxes exceeding 15 feet 
length or 7% feet in breadth, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
Rough Rolled, clear, colored, opalescent or 
opaque; chipped or figured; wired or 
not wired; not flashed, framed, leaded 
nor polished; or Sheet Prism, not 
framed, leaded nor polished: 
Packed in boxes or crates, see Note 4.. 
In packages named, C.’L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 
Note 4.—Ratings on shipments in 
crates will apply only when crates have 
tight or solid tops and bottoms (edges), 
and ends and slatted sides reinforced 
by not less than three strips extending 
lengthwise on each side of the box. 
Apertures must not exceed 4 inches in 
width. 
Window, other than Plate, not framed nor 
leaded: 
Colored, chipped, decorated, etched, 
ground or sand-blasted: 
Bent: 
Packed in boxes 
Packed in boxes, 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Not bent: 
Packed in boxes 
Packed in boxes, 
weight 36,000 pounds 
Plain: 
Bent: 
Packed in boxes 
Packed in boxes, C 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Not bent: 
Packed in boxes 
Packed in boxes, 
weight 36,000 pounds 
13 164 10 Glassware: 
*Glassware, Cut: 
Cut Glassware, not otherwise indexed 


by name, packed in barrels or boxes 114° 


*Glassware, other than Cut: 
Battery Jars: 
Packed in crates 
Packed in barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 


Fish Globes: 
2acked in barrels or boxes 
Packed in barrels, boxes or crates, C. 
L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) 
14 296 20 Gold or Silver Plated Ware, not otherwise 
pane by name, in boxes (subject to Rule 
) 
15 .... Grain Germinating or Sprouting Cabinets 
or Racks: 
S. U., in boxes or crates 
K. D. or folded, in boxes or crates 


16 171 5 Graphite (Black Lead or Plumbago) articles: 
Crucibles: 

Loose, packed in excelsior, hay, straw or 
similar packing material and securely 
braced, subject to a minimum charge 
of 5,000 pounds at first-class rate for 
each shipment, owners to load and un- 
load 

Packed in barrels or boxes 

Packed in barrels, boxes or crates, 
loose packed in excelsior, hay, straw or 
similar packing material, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds 


Retorts: 

Loose, packed in excelsior, hay, straw 
or similar packing material and secure- 
ly braced, subject to a minimum charge 
of 5,000 pounds at first-class rate for 
each shipment, owners to load and un- 
load 

Packed in barrels or boxes 

Packed in barrels, boxes or crates, 
loose packed in excelsior, hay, straw or 
similar packing material, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 27) 


1% =. ~.. Guards: 
Window: 
Iron or steel: 
Wire: 
In boxes, bundles or crates ses 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds . 
Other than wire (Window Grating): 
Loose ’ 
In boxes, bundles or crates ... 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds mg 
Gums: 
Amber, in boxes 
Gypsum: 
Powdered: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages or in bulk, C. 
weight 40,000 pounds 
Hampers, Clothes, sheet veneer: 
Not nested, in boxes or crates 
Nested, in boxes or crates 
Handles: : 2 
Parcel or Package Carrying, wire, with 
wooden grips or handholds, in barrels or 
boxes 
22 174 29 Hangers: 
Cable or Wire, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
In bags 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, 
weight 36,000 pounds 
Hasps or Hasps and Hooks combined: 
Copper, brass or bronze: 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Iron or steel: 


Galvanized or plain, in barrels or boxes.R.26 


Japanned, in barrels or 

Other than galvanized, japanned or plain, 
in barrels or boxes 

In packages named, C. 
weight 30,000 pounds 


24 175 35 Haversacks or Knapsacks, 
25 175 39 Headlights: 
Electric: 
Car, in boxes or crates 
Locomotive, in boxes or crates 
Electric Headlights, not otherwise 
dexed by name, in boxes or crates .... 
Oil or Gas: 
Cast iron body, in boxes or crates 
’ Sheet iron body, in boxes or crates .... 
26 175 42 Heaters: 
Roof or Street Construction: 
Asphalt, Pitch or Tar (Asphalt, Pitch or 
Tar Heating Kettles), wheeled or not 
wheeled, loose or in packages 
Street Surface, wheeled, loose or in pack- 
ages 
Tool (Fire Wagons), wheeled, loose or in 
packages 
Asphalt, Pitch or Tar Heaters (Asphalt, 
Pitch or Tar Heating Kettles), wheeled 
or not wheeled, Street Surface Heaters, 
wheeled, or Tool Heaters (Fire Wag- 
ons), wheeled, loose or in packages, C. 
L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds).... 


27 178 8 Hinges or Butts: 
Copper, brass or bronze: 
In barrels or or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., 
weight 30,000 pounds 
Iron or steel: 
Spring, in barrels or boxes 
Other than Spring: 
Galvanized or plain: 
In bundles weighing each 15 pounds 
or over 
In bags 
In barrels or 
Japanned, in barrels or boxes 
Other than galvanized, japanned 
plain, in barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 


Hog Hair and Vegetable Fibre mixed: 
Curled, in rope form: 
In machine pressed bales 
In machine pressed bales. C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 27) 
Curled, other than in rope form: 
In bags 
In bales not machine pressed 
In machine pressed bales 
29 179 14 Hoops: 
Hoops, not otherwise indexed by name, iron 
or steel: 
Wire: 
In bundles 
In bundles, . L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds 
Other than wire: 
In bundles .or coils 
In barrels, boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds ppd aor ab 
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30 .. .. Hoppers, Coal, Concrete or Ore, -iron or 
steel: 
K. D. flat: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, C. L., 
weight 36,000 pound 
Other than K. D. flat: 
SABOES. OP EM, DOCKABSS © os ocn sci vecccese 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 


me 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


ee ee 


ee ee | 


Horn: 
Plates or Strips, in barrels or boxes...... 
Tips or Ends, in barrels or boxes 
Hydraulic Giants, loose or in packages.... 
Hydrogen, Dioxide of, or Peroxide of: 
In carboys 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 


31 179 17 
PO aE Bercy hie hg one SORE 
33 181 17 


WIE, (hip seen. co VE bow ahs oleais os Sblece bbs acs os 
ee eS eee en eee 
jIn bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 

Weignt 30,060 POUNGS .....sccicdcccccvces 

34 181 18 Ice: 
Packed in chaff, hay, sawdust or similar 


packing material, in bags, barrels’ or 
RS Rr ae a et eee 
jLoose or in packages, C. L., minimum 


weight 40,000 pounds (Rule 5-C 
apply) 


not to 

35 182 2 Ink 

Marking (Brush or Stencil Marking Ink): 

In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 

eT 2. SNR oe eee 

In metal cans completely jacketed...... 

In metal cans or pails, in ~oxes........ 

In bulk in kits or pails 

In bulk in barrels 

Insecticides, Insect Repellants or Vermin Ex- 

terminators, not otherwise indexed by 

name, other than Agricultural Insecti 
cides: 
Liquid: 

In glass or earthenware, .packe3 in bar- 

rels or boxes 

In metal cans partially jacketed.......... 

In metal cans completely jacketed 

In metal cans in barrels or 

In bulk in barrels 

In metal cans partially jacketed, in metal 

cans completely jacketed, in metal cans 

in barrels or boxes or in bulk in bar- 

rels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 

pounds 

Iffsecticides and Fungicides, Agricultural: 

Lead Arsenate: 


36 182 17 


ey 


ae 


37 206 27 


Dry: 
In sealed cans or cartons, in barrels or 
DOE y 060 55-40 os pawn ane e ceel~s % 
In bulk in paper lined tight barrels, 
a a ee ee ee ee Yee 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ................ 
Paste: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
Ue ge ee eee 
Wap IS oo ons Oh aa con on ob cbinwe-okes 
In pails in boxes or crates ........... 
In fiber or metal cans or cartons, in 
SNE I TE Bins Ss 3s oa ede s-oeea 
SS Ry at 
In pails in fiber or metal cans or 
cartons, in barrels or boxes or in 
bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 


weight 36,000 pounds 
London Purple: 
In sealed cans or 


cartons, in tight 


eR Or Oa a > ae 
In bulk in tight barrels or kits (see 
POE? vice, + wninigtye ai Mea nenle een df Oieles. 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
WEIGRE 30,060 POUMES cn. ciccisccccesees 
Note.—Wooden containers used for 


London Purple in bulk must be coated 
inside with glue, paraffine, pitch or sim- 
ilar material. 


261 3 Paris Green: 
In sealed cans or cartons, in tight boxes 
In bulk in tight barrels or kits- (see 
WED, Os nies cane whee eee ena oe ss a 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
WOIGAE. BO,000 POUMES. oo necis ncn cesecse se 
Note.—Wooden containers used for 
Paris Green in bulk must be coated in- 
side with glue, paraffine, pitch or similar 
material. 

88 .. .. Insulating Compounds, Electrical, not other- 

wise indexed by name: 
RRP ar OP Ae ot ree 
Say De I 0 3, ck Seness hee sch eo oes 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
OIE IEE 5-0 O55 o 0 4g 0s 6 Bienen Vinge bo eee ee 


39185 21 Iron or Steel: 
Billets, Blooms or Ingots (see Note): 
EGOS 5 - Ts BRN a oi cexans oc ccccadees. 
*Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 56,000 pounds, per gross ton 
2,240 pounds same’ as 2,000 pounds.... 


bo bo bo 


Se ee 


Cobo bee 


Woo et 


* Ww 
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196 13 


192 19 


193 25 
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194 28 
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197 
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Note.—Ratings on Billets or Blooms 
apply on raw or unfinished material, 
rough rolled, not smooth or surface fin- 
ished, to be reheated for the purpose of 
rerolling, forging, hammering or piercing, 
which may be transported on open cars 
without damage from the weather and 
which are of the following dimensions: 
Billets and Blooms, square or oblong 
shaped with rounded corners, the com- 
bined width of the four sides of each 
being fourteen (14) inches or over; also 
Billets of smaller sizes provided they are 
square shaped with rounded corners, one 
and one-half inches square or _ over, 
weighing each one hundred and fifty 
pounds or over; also round Billets, the 


diameter of which is three inches or 
over. 

Iron or Steel 

*Briquettes: 
In. Barrels: Or DOCK «.cicdoicessc sinscetecee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 


weight 56,000 pounds, per gross ton 
2,240 pounds same as 2,000 pounds..... 
Iron or Steel: 

Foot Walks, Structural: 
Loose or in packages 
Loose or in packages, 

weight 36,000 pounds 
Iron or Steel: 
Lathing or Ribbing, Expanded Metal: 


, ¢ L, minimum 


een en ee ee Oe et 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight. 36,000 pounds .......csccccccee 
Iron or Steel: . 
Lintels: 
Loose or in packages .....s+eeeeseereees 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 


weight 36,000 pounds 
Iron or Steel: 
Pins, Bridge or Drift: 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, 
or in bundles weighing each 25 pounds 


i QAO Fenn S: Shhaccanishe Fora waceasoeae 
In barrels, boxes or CrateS ...-.cceeseees 
Loose or in packages, C. l., minimum 

weight 36,000 poundS. .........esceeee ‘ 

Iron or Steel: - * 

Plate or Sheet, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
Corrugated or not corrugated: 
LooBe Or “ith PACHABCS « .ccccrcccccccces 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds .........--+++.- 
Crystallized, decorated, embossed, enam- 
eled, japanned, lacquered, litho- 
graphed, marbleized, nickel plated or 
printed: 
Ns 6s cist care ke abe are sie oe sre oe 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
OT Pee ee eee 
Perforated: 
Loose or in packageS ......-ccccesccoes 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds ........ccceree 
Planished, Hammered, Polished or Rus- 
sia: 
ere he Pee eee eee eT oe 
Tm DOMCH OF CATED . occcvvascccccccevecs 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds ...........seeee 
Iron or Steel: 
Plates, Structural, not otherwise indexed 

by name: 
LOOSC OF I PACKABOS 20. ccicccedssscsroene 
Loose or in packages, &. L., minimum 
WGISKE ‘BE.000 BOWNESS. .006 0 cc cceseccces 

Iron or Steel: 

Rails: 

eT TR CET TP Tee 
tLoose, C. L., minimum weight 44,800 
‘pounds, per gross ton 2,240 pounds 


same as 2,000 pounds 
Iron or Steel: 
7Scrap (see Notes 1 and 2): 
Loose, each piece weighing 100 pounds or 
over 
In barrels with cloth tops .........-...6¢ 
In barrels or boxes 


er 


ee 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 44,800 pounds per gross ton 
2,240 pounds same as 2,000 pounds..... 
Note 1.—Ratings,.apply on scraps or 

pieces of iron or steel having value for 

remelting purposes only. 
Note 2.—Rule 5C will -not apply on 
scrap iron or steel, loose. 


Iron or Steel: 

Sills, Door or Window: 
I ee, ee I oan oe ovo 5 0 as woehidae 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 

weight 36,000 pounds 


Iron or Steel: 
Studding or Furring: 
ee eB ere eee eee 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 


ee 
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qr 


or 


co 





51 .... Iron or Steel: 
Studding Sockets: 
PE. Ch Cn cl pis 6.b0 HO Sabo vaes eee « -3 
In barrels, boxes or crates ...........0+- 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
went 36,000 DOUNES «ini. ecw ldiccccccs 
Iron, Powdered, medicinal, in barrels or 
ND od Oe NCS ci Ga wb ass civeclt sus dOiu tie cece R. 26 
53 «+. .. Jacks or Jack Screws: 
Oil Well Tool: 
ES RE ee Spee? eer ae 3 
In barrels, boxes or crates.............. R. 26 
tLoose~or in packages, C. L., minimum 
WORE BGGOe DOUMER oie cc tit ioc ccces 
Wagon, wooden: 
I As 5 ilo sow ue suk wal da Sens cesses 1 
In barrels, boxes or crates.............+. 2 
Jacks or Jack Screws, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
Mounted on trucks: 


52 191 42 


PAR PE se oe en 1 ee 1 

In barrels, boxes or crates ............ 2 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ..............00% 


Not mounted on trucks: 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose 
OP) Gee Se Mh ek Gacedite ct aviossecce 3 
In barrels, boxes or crates ........... R. 26 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds...... 
Kalsomine (Calcimine), dry: 
ee MR I ae ian toca sacewibeces 3 
In bulk in barrels or boxes ...........-0.. 4 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
: Te IIE 6.0. 5 Wisc 660 o cdmabdcnvecceet 
oo .. .. Kernels, Apricot or Peach: 
BO, WENGE OF WOMOS. oc cic adsctsicse 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
EN case» kcine'c'p b's BASS Miasss o'es 
56 100 36 Kettles: 
Copper, brass or bronze: 
Tea: 
In barrels, boxes or crates ............. 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
TD iat been eet hs ne aleleinle cake ie CE ea AETS 2 
Kettles, copper, brass or bronze, not 
otherwise indexed by name: 
Steam Jacket: 
In barrels, boxes or crates .......... 2 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
I FRR ee es es ee 
Other than Steam Jdcket: 
Ss. : 


54 203 «11 


Not nested, in barrels, boxes or 
SE ep aa Pekka ena oe Naame. News ba 
Nested, in barrels,, boxes or crates 2 
K. D., in barrels, boxes or crates.... 2 
Loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
Se ee . eka eos O0 ec Be ib adenecets's 
Iron or Steel: 
Cauldron or Sugar: 


EsOOOO OF I PROURMOS occcccc cc cccccce R.25 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds .............. 
Calcining: 
TT SS a rr R.25 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
WINE 86,008 POUNGS 20.02. ccccccceces 
Canning (Canning Boilers or Canning Re- 
torts): 
In boxes, crates or on skids ........ R.25 
In packages or on skids, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds .......... 


Kettles, iron or steel, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
Steam Jacket: 


eT Se ee eee eee R.25 
Loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds ...... 
Other than Steam Jacket: 
Loose or im -pack@ges .......scceeee R.25 
Loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds ...... 


57 192 13 Kilns: 
Lime, other than Rotary, iron or steel: 


Oe eS SO eee 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
RY eT eee 
58 203 28 Labels or Tags, wooden, in bags, barrels, 
ey 0 WE” the oie s cds PRES ctriwi ee oseces 3 
oo. ... «» Eee 


?Gas, Stationary (Gas Are Lamps), with- 
out globes or shades: 
ee) ee HY SNE 5 Sa sens Sieeecdececese 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 15,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
DE: dst inchs chant cin 66s Kaw WA bo a's 6.6 
Oil, including Oil Lamp Founts: 
Cut Glass, packed in barrels or boxes.. 1% 
Glass, other than Cut Glass: 
Not decorated: 
Packed in barrels or boxes ......... R.25 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight: 20,000 pounds (subject to 
ee) ae ear Gil'so.a PO Set ns 940 
Decorated, see Note 1: 
Packed in barrels or boxes .......... 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
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or 


bh 
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or 








weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 


ee ee a eae R.2: 


Note 1.—Lamps with lain bands 
painted cold, not burnt in, but not 
otherwise decorated or ornamented, 
will be considered as not decorated. 

Street, in boxes or crateS ..........e0. 1 
Oil Lamps, not otherwise indexed by 
name, without globes or shades: 
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or 


o 


ost 


oe ee © oe errs 1 
Packed in barrels or boxes .......... 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
a 14,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
Tank, Portable, iron or steel, see Note 2, 
Sek ED - oo a Se vidce Shae ea Renee 1 
Note 2.—Ratings apply only on Portable 
Tank Lamps having sheet iron or steel 
tanks for containing the illuminating ma- 
terial and which are used for outdoor 
work. 
jLamps, not otherwise indexed by name, 
without globes or shades: 
ee ey re Teer i eee 1 
Packed in barrels or boxes ............ 1 
60 .. .. ° Lamps or Lanterns, Gas Generating, with or 
without globes or shades: 
In barrels or boxes, or in boxes enclosed 
|” er ree re ee OT ee 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...... 
61 205 23 Lard Compounds or Substitutes, in solid 
form, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
EE 9b a 3 sdb be chats nae sonesbs 1 
See UD owe nt cbods uakalncencnsanaee sees ua R.25 
Th SD 962s 5:36 So bates beNcscddens Meenas wa R.26 
In metal cans or pails, in barrels, boxes or 
SR TE te ET ETI ee R.26 
In bulk in barrels or boxes .............. R.26 
In packages named or in metal cans loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds.... 
62 205 23 Lard, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
rT  .. doacdv obi es pWU8scb Sawn des tenses ee 1 
SE 5.5 oon boa OS CEE REEE Ae OU Oe ears R.25 
Sarre ers ree er ee ee R.26 
7Uniform Classification item modified. 
In metal cans or pails, in barrels, boxes or 
EE OO ORT eels i ene re ee R.26 
im balk im. barrels. Or DOROB oci a ciksccnses R.26 
In packages named or in metal cans loose, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds .. 
i ll eee, eee eee 
63 192 16 Lattice Work, iron or steel, not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
ERA eee ere er 3 
ee Se ee ee er er ree 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
rs is i | Perr ee 
64 208 4 Leather Tufts: 
er SSS G5 5 mecoruinly > 6 ale ad givaie Sa ee 6 ee ees Bas 
Be Dens Oe TOS 6005 ode c cawebs sect eseence 1 
65 209 14 Lights: 
Floor, Sidewalk or Vault, molded or pressed 
glass: 
+Framed, not Prism: 
en ee. OP GURMEE cars cadccscczacioss 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
Wetemt SEGGO BOURGES coi ccccrcccscces 
Not framed: 
EL Ue arr ee ee 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
WERE DELON MOONGR cic. divcccdiccet 
66 94 9 Linseed (Flaxseed) Oil Cake or Linseed 
(Flaxseed) Oil Cake Meal: 
ee eR =e oh cde secs da ob athiiaia oid.a'G a 2-5.0\00 6b Dd 
SS ee ee eee eer 5 
jIn packages or in bulk, C. L.,.minimum 
WEES GEjGOO POUMGN 2. 60 0 Fe ewcecescccévcs 
67 211 1 Liquors, Alcoholic: 
Brandy or Gin: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or Domes, 860. NOte. .....ccsccccce 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, see Note, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds .......ccccccccee i 
, eh UE eee ee R.25 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
De? ME? 20 54 oss c0s8wumbede caeee om 
Rum: 
Denatured: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
ae: Gr TR is snes 5 oo Sakina ods 02 daa 1 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes ..... 2 
i ee, Ge ED, by noes denise bs weno s 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ....cccccccecee 
ee Es oa in Mn nie ode hE Ae es b 


Other than Denatured: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, see Note ........ 1 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, see Note, C. L., mini- 


mum weight 30,000 pounds.......... = 
In Dek im Darreia ...sss%- ee ee R.25 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 
weight .30,000° pounds .........6.+6. 
7Whisky: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
‘ rels or boxes, see Note ....... ee ee | 
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= In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 75 227 6 eer and Machines: 
R.25 rels or boxes, see Note, C. L., mini- Oil Mill: 
A mum weight 30,000 pounds ............ ine Meal Bolting Reels: 
Wey MA We SRIEER. soeenc cirec~ihcantesccs R.25 ge Er ee eer ere 
In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum Be EE, 3s cg on sob una pede wh ok a6 8 6088 S.s 
weight 30,000 pounds PP ey oe ee ee Beaters or Separators, separate or com- 
7Wine: bined, Cake Breakers, Cake Formers, 
In glass packed in wicker baskets, covers Meal Formers, Cake Packers , Meal 
SUES ean 6a vite ncn rnbas be ne cerees Hess Bolting Reels, Meal Grinding Mills, Oil 


In glass packed in wicker baskets, cov- 
ers sealed, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds ey ee eee 

In glass-or earthenware, packed in bar- 
TENS OF DOMAE: O00. THOUR. ais 66.0000 00000 

In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, see Note, C. L., minimum 
Weignt 30.000 pounds .....ccrcccccecccce 


pe BO ers rere er R.25 


In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
EE Ee er eee 
;Liquors, Alcoholic, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rele or Doses (sce NOt) «0.025 -vcccce-s 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes........ 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes or in metal cans, in bar- 
rels or boxes (see Note), C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds ............ 


Se Wk: it RMI ah cndbsaics acsosceee R. 25 


In bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum 
WEIGMt FOOG9 POUNGS ccicicccscsccccese 
Note.—Wooden boxes must be nailed 
with cement coated nails; or must be 
encircled by two or more metal straps; 
or must be encircled by two or more 
wires, ends of one or more wires to be 
sealed with metal seals; or all side joints 
must be sealed with metal seals and 
ends nailed. 
68 347 28 Lincrusta: 
In boxes, bundles or crates.........e.eee0e- 
In packages named, C. L, minimum 
y eee eee - 
69 220 3 Machinery and Machines: 
Air Washers and Coolers or Humidifiers, 
combined: 
Ss 0, 3 DOMRe OF OPAGOE 6 6. Fe inc ctwisevas 
KK... Di; te DORGS GP CEOS Sec kev escesce 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 27). Subject to Note 3........... 
70 220 5 Machinery and Machines: 
Asphalt, Cement or Concrete Mixing Ma- 
chines: 
Hand: 
RB 
Loose or on skids ........... atnenie woke 
ee” rrr ee 
K. D., frames taken apart and in bun- 
dles, other parts in Mixer Barrel.... 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ge & 8 ee eae 
Power: 
With Engine or Motor attached: 
pO gy Se A are 
Bae” CE OO I ocak cncdodccvescsace 
Without Engine or Motor: 
pe fe a 
RS OS Ee eee ee 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
. ye eee 
71 222 10 Machinery and Machines: 
Capstans, Winches or Windlasses: 


Wheeled, wheels or or Off ..........-.6. 
Other than wheeled, in packages, loose 
i Ce ens ee ee ee 


In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 27) (subject to Note 3).. 
2 22211 Machinery and Machines: 
Carbonating Machines: 
ie |S 
ER EEA ae 
We PEO scans scvseses << AO a ar ee 
oe a Re ee 
3.224 5 Machinery and Machines: 
Clothes Pressing Machines: 
Beh SE I: n'a edit Cairn: 46s" 0:0.0.0,9.0 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


WUE wasn Ua uate ccd oderdeeeacass wes 4s 


74124 4 Machinery and Machines: 
Drills: 
Blacksmiths’ Post: 
eer eee 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
on 24,000 ‘pounds (subject to Rule 


Se ee 


27) 
{Machine Drills, not otherwise indexed by 

name: 

S. -= Se OPO Is eked < ckivctwees 

> 0) Re OE OF SIMO eos. in snis cS i% 6 0's 

K. D., in boxes or crates ............ 

S. U. or K. D., in packages, loose or 
on skids, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...... 


Cake Presses, Seeds Cleaning Machines 
or Boll and Sand Reels or Screens, sep- 
arate or combined, Seed Cookers or 
Heaters, Seed Crushers, Seed Delinters 
or Seed Hullers, in packages, loose or 
on skids as specified for L. C. L. ship- 
ments, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27). Sub- 
SR TUE Ba ink s <KAR NHS 65 Co eed gues 
76 228 8 Machinery and Machines: 
Presses: 

Presses, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Filter: 
In packages, loose or on skids ...... 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 


SORE, GE LED Ckwisiee er sacccccseccees 
Other than Filter: . 
S. U., loose or on skids...... ik. sian 
S, T., Te DOS ST CEMOEE, 6 ccc cicce 


K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates... 
S. U. or K. D., in packages, loose or 
on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27). 
SGC UO TUOD Socios ok otc secepeee 
77 171 26 Machinery and Machines: 
Extractors: 
Lubricating Oil, Centrifugal, in packages, 
loose or on skids oe cab dace sedaeewab 
Separators, Oil or Steam, not otherwise 
indexed by name: 
re Ooh US ee eee $36 oes oe oe 
In barrels, boxes or crateS............... 
In packages, loOse or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
CO ge Se ern 
78 188 14 Machinery and Machines: 
Spiral Coal Separators and Parts: 
Spiral Coal Separators: 
Spirals S. U., in boxes or crates, de- 
tached parts loose or in packages... 
K. D., loose or in packages............ 
Spiral Coal Separator Parts, loose or 
Se Re Re eee eer 
Spiral Coal Separators or Spiral Coal 
Separator Parts, loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
oo Ss at ere 
79 310 21 Machinery and Machines: 
Street Sweeping Machines: 
yOther than Self-Propelling: 
Hand, in boxes or crates ........scec0- 
Other than Hand, with or without Dust 
Collectors: 
ec Ae I oS, Cotes seta ase se 
S.- Uo wae ¢ Tz... minimum 
— 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
K. D., loose, small parts and brushes 
Ti ON, GO on dsc chks oc ceeevs 
K. D., loose or in packages, C. L., min- 
imum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 27) ..... ERS SS eae ee re 
80 200 5 Machinery and Machines: 
Traps, Steam: 
eo SF errr eee 
In barrels, boxes or crates ............ ice 
In packages, loose or on skids, ©. Es 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
Ce US re Oe rer 
81 .... Machinery and Machines: 
Type Casting or Setting Machines: 
eit? S  £ el eee 
eS SS i LUDR SO Ora 
S. U., or K. D., in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
Cn We IP UEND  o:kia oip-o 0 cited neces 04.5% 
82 230 19 Machinery and Machines: 
Vacuum Cleaners: 
Mounted on wagons, wheels on or off: 
Loose, actual weight subject to a 
minimum charge of 5,000 pounds each 
ee SIE ais 0 0:0.000s'c0snedssee 
OO OR Se ae rere 
83 351 4 Machinery and Machines: 
Well Boring or Well Drilling Machines: 
Wheeled, poles or shafts detached, der- 
ricks detached or folded, loose or in 
NL Fie cn bit 9.014% .an0.0 8% oi Fee's 4 
Other than wheeled: 
DAO Gl Ge TN | hn os ccd o's os ec ecmes 
TR, RE IN, 6 <b0-0:5.0 3% 0 0.004 8 ences e 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., 
minimum weight 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 27). (Subject to Note 3). 
84 232 3 Magnets, Electric Lifting: 
In packages, loose or on skids............. 
In packages, loose or on skids, C. L., min- 
imum weight 30,000 pounds ............ 
85 232 12 Manganese, Chloride of (Muriate of Man- 
ganese): 


cr 





1124 


i a i SE Sos 6 « s-0.ta bom Siew es ens 

In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
DOU MONEE cunpnc sssncncsescrescces Fo sna 

86 83 4 Mangers (Feed Boxes) or Troughs, Feeding 
or Watering: 

Cement, earthenware, stoneware or stone: 
gle AR OE a ay te EAM eee 
In barrels, boxes or crateS ........+...0- 

Iron or Steel: 

With Automatic Water Check Attach- 
ments: 
Cee, tt DOMES OF STARS (o.oo reccece 
Plate or sheet, in boxes or crates .... 
Without Automatic Water Check Attach- 
ments: 
Cast: 
With legs attached, 
crates 
With legs detached: 
Bodies nested, in bundles, legs in 


in boxes or 


ee ee ey 


In barrels, boxes or crates ...... 

Without legs: 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, 
or in bundles, weighing each 25 





barrels, boxes, bundles or crates.R.25 


.20 


a eee ear err ee R.25 
In barrels, boxes or crates ...... R.25 
Plate or sheet, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
8. Us 
Not nested, loose or in bundles.... Dl 
Not nested, in barrels, boxes or crates.D1 
Nested, see Note, in bundles ...... 1 
Nested, see Note, in barrels, boxes 
Or QS cdcesdedecds tek tveeteitevee 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject 
ED. SEE oleic saved Cds Cewek akincs cs 
Note.—Rule 33 will govern except 
the words ‘‘two or more’ may 
be substituted for ‘‘three or more.”’ 
K. D. -flat: 
In boxes, bundles or crates .......... 2 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds ............. 
Wooden or wood with sheet iron covers: 

S. U., loose or in packages............ 2 

K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates...... 3 

K .D., loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 

mum weight 36,000 pounds ........... 
87 192 31 Mantels: 
Iron or Steel: 
 aiaiiic. capa. sO Mk we 4.60% 2S 00.2 ase 1 
ne CGE OURO csc vccncscacesecccese 3 
Wooden: 
| ee eee eee ere 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
—- 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
Os 2 er ee re 
88 232 24 +Maps or Charts: 
In cabinets or in map cases, in boxes or 
RROD 6 6 6 awit we.ing 9d 4 660.04 0s cageetesecsces 1 
Other than in cabinets or map cases, in 
SL re ere re i 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
I fo el ios ae ieee mae 466 x Wis CObas 
89 233 21 Match Blocks: 
In bags, barrels, boxes or crates ........ 4 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
SPOR EE. WII ing cals ccscccevecses 
90 305 43 Match Splints (Match Sticks): 
Ee, POST OE,. WOMOR GE .CURGOD 0 kiicc ccctvnsces 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
SEN DIE once i wies sities Fie 2 oe wee a as ws 
91 235 9 Meats: 
Fresh: 

Boneless Chucks, Boneless Veal, Cheek 
Meat, Hog Hearts, Hog Necks, Shank 
Meat, Beef Trimmings or Pork Trim- 
mings: 

Not Salted: ; 
EM DOOMOEM, 200. MOLE. oo icciccvcccces 1% 
In barrels with cloth or cloth-lined 
nated ache Sek Se Ede sre auane 6 | 
In barrels, boxes or crates .......... 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 21,000 pounds, subject to 
rates and regulations of individual 
carriers. 
Salted: 
a ny GOS Po oon 5 aig ohn arnt 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, subject to 
rates and regulations of individual 
carriers. 
Hams, Shoulders or Sides, Hogs: 
Not Salted: 
SR Be eee eee 1% 
In barrels with cloth or cloth-lined 
NE on oc belts ccctecnteeseces 1 
In barrels, boxes or crates ........ 1 
jLoose or in packages, C: L., mini- 
mum weight 21,000 pounds, subject 
to rates and regulations of indi- 
vidual carriers. 
7Salted, in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ................ 

Leaf Lard, not rendered: 

Qe Oe Sa ey ee 1 


tIn packages or in bulk, C, L., mini- 
mum weight 21,000 pounds, subject 
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to 


or 
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to rates and regulations of individual 


carriers. 
Sausage: 
In pails or metal cans, in crates ...... 1 
Em WMRRGER, BOO TIOLS oes ccc cesecccen’é 1% 
Ey DATWOIN CP DGS nosis ive Sc cccacscesss 1 


yjIn packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 21,000 pounds, subject to rates 
and regulations of individual carriers. 
Fresh Meat, not otherwise indexed by 


name: 
In carcasses or part carcasses: 
ee Oe PE are Pe ee oe ere 1 
Cece, SEN “8 o.oo on ob > opiseee cies 1 
ey Seen, ee POGOe © ose ev cicccnesce 1% 
In barrels -with cloth or cloth-lined 
PE BE cross tartans Aes ot 0-4:0.6¥nee 6% 1 
In_ barrels, boxes or crates ........... 1 
{Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 21,000 pounds, subject to rates 
and regulations of individual carriers. 
Cooked, Cured or Preserved: 
Sausage: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
ee GIS gb ca Fis boc 2 tnrececses 
I ental cle im CTATOS 2 oi. detec cece R.26 


In metal cans in barrels or boxes ....R.26 
In class or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes or in metal cans in 
barrels, boxes or crates, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds.......... Se 
ee eee ee eee 3 
Wrapped or in inner containers other 
than glass, earthenware or metal 
cans, in barrels, boxes or crates.... 
In barrels with cloth or cloth-lined 
I (NS stance ac ates ain ml iw oe og. oT EP R.26 
In bulk in bdfrels or boxes .......... R.26 
y7In baskets, see Note, wrapped or in 
inner containers other than __ glass, 
earthenware or metal cans, in bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, in barrels 
with cloth or cloth-lined paper tops 
or in bulk in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds...... 
Cooked, Cured or Preserved, not other- 
wise indexed by name: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
at IN © ot nin a bs on glad ough + bib ie B07 1 
Im: meetel. Game I CEBEES os ci ck cc ccccse R.26 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes....R.26 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 
Cooked, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Tee WE, BOO TNOE® ceccncescccncwecs 1% 
, SU II gov win sen eccssecvee 1 
Wrapped or in inner containers other 


bo 


than glass, earthenware or metal 
cans, im. Barrels of DOEGB ... 26+... 1 
In barrels with cloth or cloth-lined 
Re ae 1 
In bulk in barrels or box@s .......... 1 
jIn packages named, C. L., minimum 


re er 
Cured, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Dried, Dry Salted, Pickled or Smoked: 


ate ei Rei Chl, “Uinta a a 2 
De ME <6 55k 219s SA coos he ees A ouneas 2 
eon ceca nex 6475 eek es dad eavee 2 
Be Oe, BOE DIOR. < cvcccesacevess ‘ 3 
Li ee ee ee 3 
Wrapped or in inner containers other 
than glass, earthenware, or metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes .......... 2 
In barrels with cloth or cloth-lined 
ge ee ee ee R.26 
In bulk in barrels or boxes.......... R.26 
jIn packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ............- 
jIn bulk, C. L., minimum weight 


| Re Tree Pe Tee eee 
Note.—Ratings will apply only on 
shipments in Double Splint Baskets 
with solid wooden covers securely fast- 
ened or in Sheet Veneer Baskets, made 
of 1-30 inch or heavier veneer overlaid 
with 70-pound kraft paper; sides and 
bottoms reinforced with 1-12 inch or 
heavier veneer, stapled or stitched with 
wire to body~ of package with covers 
made of 1-10 inch or heavier veneer 
overlaid on both sides with 70-pound 
kraft paper and securely fastened. 


92 237 3 Meters: 
Gas, other than Station: 
Sheet iron or steel, or tin: 
Sak EE WY I oaks 2 x din bons bac aseces 1 
In boxes or crates, or in bulk packed 
in excelsior, hay, straw or similar 
packing material, C. L., minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
SEE crv Rab sce ce rena sates pe cueee es 
Liquid, such as Water, Oil, Beer, Syrup 
or Vinegar Meters: 
Feed Water, iron or steel, see Note: 
LG@Ome OF it DRE RMBGR oo. cic icisiviaccsece 1 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
— 245000 pounds (subject to Rule 
Rs ES Rap es ee ae er 
Note.—Rating applies on Tanks fitted 
with devices for Metering either_ by 
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weight, measure or flow, the feed water 

supply to boilers. 

Meters, Liquid, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 


Iss. MOR. OP: CTOMIE: ace Wceccccc cons cee 3 
In packages named, C.. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds .............- 
93 238 5 Millinery and Millinery Goods: 
Flowers, Foliage or Fruit, Artificial, in 
SENT 5. vate Sinn. 0 cl tbo s 0 ktie ok Babies ahemsiesteoe D1 
94 240 4 Monuments, metal, not otherwise indexed 
by name, in boxes or crates .......... 2 
95 240 20 Mosaics, glass, in panels or sections: 
GG. 2 Oe ck onic suns aneebemae vies @ 1% 
Loose, each panel or section packed in ex- 
celsior, hay, straw or similar packing ma- 
terial or packed in boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to 
= SS ye ae 
96 240 26 Moss: 
Moss, not otherwise indexed by name: 
DA ME :tdad onGarcnseeaenes gabesewa~s ccs 1% 
In machine pressed bales .........,...... 1 
in machine pressed bales, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
SE SEE Fa de tckcodlet deateneesoaeeees 
97 240 29 Moving Picture Films, exposed: 
EE: SEE oS aw cary ccdis c0cbs taplecces 1 
98 241 1 Muffles, clay: 
7, In barrels OF DOXES ......-s.seeeeeeeerees 3 
5 In packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
. eee ey ror 
99 241 18 Musical Instruments: 
eg (Automatic Bands or Orches- 
ras): 
RE 64 a Sho S ec eban dies oe ake ewssaes 1% 
In boxes, C. L., minimum weight 12,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 27)........... - 
Organs: 
Pipe: 
Th I CUBR 8 isa 8 oer dencwiaec 1% 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
es 12,000. pounds (subject to 
_ ; ” ETS 2A ee ere 
a 100 Name Plates, metal, not otherwise indexed 
by name, in barrels or boxes .............. Z 
101 Neatsfoot Stock: 
a ee ere 3 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
Ee reels a ere 
102 261 26 Nuts, Edible: 
_ In_ shell: 
y Peanuts: 
In bags, barrels or boxes .........-.... 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
bas 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
Shelled (Nuts Meats): 
Peanuts: 
Salted: 
In fibre or metal cans or cartons, in 
ree 25 
eee ree ee R.25 
3 In bulk in barrels or boxes .......... R.25 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ........e.cccee 
Not Salted: 
i S ff a ae eee 3 
pe OR ee eee 3 
Tek Ss Oe WIND 5 nge oc.000 4h. 0:45 00 3 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to 
I igh chloe asia: atehintarinctitinn 6 o.0,600:4 
Shelled (Nut Meats), not otherwise in- 
dexed by name: 
Dry: 
ee I NE <a 5 5 athe Ob a's 00's o.5n0 s'6.0- 1 
é A Oe ee eee 1 
a ge ES eee Pere 1 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
4 weight 30,000 pounds ............. 
In Syrup or Liquor, not Pickles: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
MEU OF WOME ass cc crsccaceecsec 1 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes.. 2 
103 249 10 Oils: 
Pine or Pine Tar 
In glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 
eR ee eee 1 
In metal cans partially jacketed ........ 1 
In metal cans completely jacketed...... | 
ee ee arr aear eee 2 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes ........ 2 
Tih. He Tk ED Sho'c So oPikar oe odasccccse 3 
In bulk in barrels, in metal cans par- 
tially or completely jacketed, or in 
metal cans in barrels, boxes or crates, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds 
Pg OBER ae os y See 
104 250 17 Oleo Stock: 
RO SS ae SS eee reer 3 
3 In packages: or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
oe rr eae 
105 251 12 Ores: 
Copper: 
im Dee, -eereia Gr BOWE oc. tmesiiccece 2 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
2 weight 50,000 pounds .............se00- 
o) tGold, Silver and Tin; also Ore, N. O. S.: 


When the value of the shipment exceeds 
one (1) dollar per pound and the con- 
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253 17 


253 20 
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signor so states (subject to Note 2): 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named or in bulk (C. L., 

minimum weight 25 tons) (subject 

CO Det 1D . nnocncedpuspotyectseucee<ce 

When the value of the shipment exceeds 

forty (40) cents, but does not exceed 

one (1) dollar per pound and the con- 

signor so states (subject to Note 3): 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named or in bulk (C. L., 

minimum weight 25 tons) (subject 
eS ee 

When the value of the shipment exceeds 

five (5) cents, but does not exceed 

forty (40) cents per pound and the 

oo so states (subject to Note 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named or in bulk tie 

minimum weight 25 tons) (subject to 

POG DP caagesviges ¥esan ce ensutacyoue 

When the value of the shipment does 

not exceed five (5) cents per pound 

and the consignor so states (subject 

to Note 5): 

In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named or in bulk (C. L., 
minimum weight 25 tons) (subject to 

Note 1) 

If the consignor declines to state the 
value, shipment will be refused. 

Lead: 

In bags, barrels or boxes 

In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds 

Mica: 

Crude (Mica Ore): — 

In bags, barreis or boxes 

Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 

weight 50,000 pounds 
Manganese: 

Ground (Black Oxide of Manganese): 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., mini- 

mum weight 40,000 pounds 

7Other than ground: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 56,000 pounds, per "gross ton, 

2,240 pounds same as 2,000 pounds 


Ostriches, see Note: 


were eet eeese 


ee eee eee eseeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee) 


eee ee ee) 


ee 


i hihi rt Canad bused sneasnaaebass 
Loose or in crates, C. b&., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 27)...... 


Note.—Shipments of Ostriches, either 
L. C. L. or C. L., must be accompanied 
by caretakers. Caretakers must pay full 
fare unless otherwise provided in car- 
riers’ tariffs. 


Outfits: 
Air Compressor Power: 
Mounted on trucks, loosé or in packages 
Moved on own wheels, actual weight of 
car and contents, subject to minimum 
weight of 40,000 pounds............... 


Asphalt Street Paving Contractors’, moved 
on own wheels, actual weight of car and 
contents, subject to minimum weight of 
40,000 pounds 

Electrical Power, moved on own wheels, 
actual weight of car and contents, sub- 
ject to minimum weight of 40,000 
SE 6.94 oe So: peabhing 66 se+ca walks tak dame be 

Rubber Tire Applying, each Outfit in 
separate case, in boxes 

Sand. Blast Cleaning, consisting of Engine 
and Air Compressor, mounted on wagon, 

and equipment of Scaffolds, Hose, Pul- 
leys, Ropes and Tools, actual weight, sub- 
ject to a minimum charge of 5,000 
pounds each at first class rate.......... 

Well Boring or Well Drilling Outfits, con- 
sisting of Well Boring or Well Drilling 
Machines or Rig Irons, with equipment of 


ee ee 


ee 


Boilers, Engines, Crown Blocks, Draw 
Drums, Draw Shafts (Draw Works), 
Derricks, Ladders, Mud Mixers, Pumps 


or Well Casing and with or without 
necessary equipment of parts or tools, 
. L. minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 27) 


Ovens: 
Baking, iron or steel: 
Electric, in. boxes or crates............. 
Baking, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed 


Sete wee eee eee eeeeee 


s. ww, im Hewes OF CATES. ...ccccoeccce 
Ten Sy. OR DERED OF CEMTES, ccc ccsvcspves 
Other than Reel: 


S. U., legs attached or detached, or 
without legs, in boxes or crates..... 
K, D., in boxes, bundles or crates..... 
tK. D., in sections, including fire-brick 
linings, loose or in crates............ 


Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 


; 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 


1125 
.. R25 
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109 62.29 Packing: 
Asbestos: 
Sheet, in boxes, bundles or rolls........ 
Rope or Wick, in bales or burlapped 
coils, or in barrels, boxes or crates... 
In packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds by aS FPP Ae «ete 
Hemp or Jute: 
Bt EE nica cdicieedadsnecenp cass sees 
In coils or on reels, not burlapped...... 
In bales, barrels or bOXeS......-.--++++++- 
In burlapped coils, or in burlapped reels 
In packages named, Cc. L. minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds ...........+..- pee 
Metallic, in barrels or boxes........-++.++ 
Rubber, or rubber and cotton combined: 
In burlapped rolls or in crates.......... ‘ 
In barrels OF DOKES . ive. .sccccdcccccvcce 
In packages named, C. L., 
weight 30,000 pounds ...........cceeees 
Soapstone, in barrels or boxeS.........++. 
Packing, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In burlapped roils or in crates........... 
Bip WOTPGIS OF DOMOW: oo o.c oie 05:08 coccccccece 
110 206 12 he Paint Material and Putty: 
ead: 
Red, Sublimed or White Lead; Zinc Lead 
— or Lead or Zinc Compounds: 
ry: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
WT OP OND os ico ticcdncscnvies 
In pails or metal cans, in barrels, 
DOOM. CP GUBCED 6 6 ccpcriccdccicceccece 
In bulk or in paper packages, in 
boxes 
Im bulk in Bits or palle......cccccece 
In paper packages in barrels........ 
Be Te Oh. aia on Fin. kb i wcwscccees 
In pails or metal cans, in barrels, 
boxes or crates, in paper packages 
in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in 
barrels, boxes, kits or pails, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds.... 
Paste or Ground in Oil: 
In glass or earthenware, packed in 
WRETSED. GE DOMED sic cccccceessccccucs 
In metal cans completely jacketed.. 
In pails or metal cans, in barrels, 
WD GP GUIBOEE, 6 sicccsed ccc ctcccccocs 
In bulk in kits or pails.........0.0- 
Te DO TR BATTEN, osc cee csccncecssces 
In metal cans completely jacketed, 
in pails or metal cans, in barrels, 
boxes or crates, in bulk in kits or 
pails, or in bulk in barrels, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds... 
1a (jw we Peanut OF peor or Peanut Oil Cake Meal: 
a era ee Tee 
In bags, 
pounds 
Peat: 
Ground: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages named, C. IL., 
weight 36,000 pounds .........-.eeeeeeees 
Not ground: 
In bags, barrels or boxes 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds 


Pectin, Fruit or Vegetable: 
In metal cans in boxes 
In metal cans in boxes, C. L., minimum 

weight 30,000 corer Dia sht pate tae aah a ieee 


Pencil Slats: 

TM DAB cccdiccccoce Seales beeevaneie re 
ES ae ra 
In packages named, ‘¢c. ) an minimum weight 

I EE ok vas dec tale as Sopiet £5 6 G00 0-00 

Petroleum or Petroleum Products, including 

Compound Oils or Greases having a Pe- 

troleum Base, see Notes 1 and 2: 

Note 1.—The term “having a Petroleum 
Base”’ as used in this item, means the prin- 
cipal ingredient of such Compounded Oils 
or Greases must be Petroleum. 

¢+Note 2.—Petroleum or petroleum prod- 
products, other than road oil, having flash 
point lower than 200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
must not be shipped in tank cars unless 
consigned to parties accepting delivery on 
private sidings, or consigned to parties ac- 
cepting delivery from _ railroad sidings 
where facilities exist for piping the oil from 
tank cars to permanent storage tanks. 

Note 3.—The ratings provided hereunder 
for Oils or Greases, not otherwise indexed 
by name, will not apply on any Petroleum 
Oils or Greases or Compounded Oils or 
Greases having a Petroleum Base for which 
specific ratings are provided. 

tNote 4.—The contents of tank cars and 
storage tanks will be computed at 6 and 
6-10ths pounds per gallon on Petroleum or 
— Products made subject to this 

ote 

For gallonage owas of tank cars, see 
Circular No. 6-I, Cc. No. A-514 and P. 
8. C.-2, N. Y. No: A-10 (issued by E. B. 
Boyd, Agent), supplements thereto and re- 
issues thereof.§ 


eee eee ee ee ee) 
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tNote 5.—On shipments of Petroleum and 
its products, in tank cars, not fully un- 
loaded at destination, and returned in the 
original tank cars to the original shipping 
point, the third (3d) class rate will be ap- 
plied, based on the number of gallons in 
the car, and at the estimated weight of 6 
6-10ths pounds per gallon. 


Benzine; 

Crude Oil; 

Cordage Oil; 

Felt Oil; 

Floor Oil; 

Fuel Oil; 

Gas Oil; 

Gas, Liquefied, vapor tension at 100 degs. 
F., not exceeding 25 pounds per square 
inch; 

Gasoline; 

Harness Oil; 

Leather Oil; 

Lubricating Oil; 

Minérs’ Oil; 

Miners’ Oil Stock; 

Naphtha Distillate; 

Neatsfoot Oil; 

Paint Oil; 

Putty Oil; 

Refined Oil Distillate; 

Refined Oil, illuminating or burning; 

Soap Oil; 

Tanners’ Oil; 

Tobacco Oil; 

Transformer Oil; 

Wool Oil; or 

Oil, not ‘otherwise indexed by name, see 

Note 3: 
fIn glass or earthenware, packed in bar- 

rels or boxes, see Note 6.............. 
In metal cans partially jacketed........ 
In metal cans completely jacketed...... 
ae Te) GOS TE OMG ones Scheie 
yIn wooden barrels, see Note 7.......... 
AD WOM GP @teel DOTTEIS: . .. 26s. ck cic cccae 
jIn metal cans partially jacketed, in 

metal cans completely jacketed, in 

metal cans in boxes, in wooden bar- 
rels (see Note 7) or in iron or steel 

barrels, C. L.;, minimum weight 26,000 

i EE ESR I cpt) SA ee Oe 
yIn tank cars, see Notes 2, 4 and 5.. 

tNote 6.—Petroleum Oil in glass or 
earthenware, prepared and packaged for 
use as a remedy, medicine or lubricant 
for the human body will be rated under 
the specification for Medicines, N. O. S., 
items 2 to 4, page 236, Official Classifica- 
tion 43. 

tNote 7. — The following estimated 
weights will apply: Barrels, wooden, con- 
taining not over 52 gallons, 410 pounds 
each, the weight of each gallon in ex- 
cess of 52 gallons to be computed on the 
basis of 7% pounds per gallon; half bar- 
rels, wooden, containing not over 30 gal- 
lons, 240 pounds each, the weight of each 
gallon in excess of 30 gallons to be com- 
puted on the basis of 74% pounds per gal- 
lon; shipments in iron barrels or drums, 
or any packages other than the fore- 
going, will be charged at actual gross 
weight. 

These estimated weights will not apply 
on Axle or Lubricating Grease, Grease 
not otherwise indexed by name, Paraf- 
fine Wax; Petrolatum, Petrolatum Prep- 
arations, Road Oil and Wax Tailings. 


Grease, Axle or Lubricating: 
In metal cans loose, see Note 8........ 
EWS TCTRE COMBS TR CERTOE ..o. cc ccccccces vee 
Teh WOGGOH: WATS OF TUDE: once cree ese cciee 
Be Sy A ND I oid ccecccwccadoeed 
RR Rey eee ae ae 
In barrels or boxes A ELITR 
In packages named, C. L., 
weight 30,000 pounds ss eglih ig Diapakce aa 4 
Rk a ES SR Ae eee 
Grease, not otherwise indexed by name, 
see Note 3: 
In metal cans loose, see Note 8........... 
Im MOTE) Gams im CRATES 2... cc. cccccccvce 
Em WOGGGR DRI OF TUDE . 2... ccc ccciccccces 
ee xy £ @ | rere a 
A ae oe ae cel at Paci Salen #6 bwin: tte <n bia ewe 
In barrels or boxes 
In packages named, Cc. L., 
Welt 90,000 NOUNS ..2 i. cc cccccccecs 
PS Re Ree ae ae 
Note 8.—Cans must be made of metal 
U. S. Stamdard Gauge No. 28 or thicker. 
Weight of can and contents must not 
\ exceed 30 pounds. 
Paraffine Wax: 
See WN 6G Peas 6 os so et aod alah aateie'e bd oia be eth 
Een Wrens OF WRN os kc on kn ci baas 0 0ek 
In packages or in bulk, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds 
In tank cars, see Notes 2, 4 and 5...... 
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¢Petrolatum or Petrolatum Preparations, 
such as Cosmoline; Densoline, Litholine, 
Petroleum Jelly,, Petrolina or Vaseline: 
fIn glass or éarthenware, packed in bar- 
rels or boxes, see Note 9.........-.eee0- 
tIn metal tubes in barrels or boxes, see 


PE UT  aisteccccseanei ress + tabs cecte ses 2 
Tek WRCERS CUMS TH CEUND cc ccciccacoccctos 2 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes........ 2 
3H “WRGGGM DORIS GP Te cocci scc i vecces 3 
Im fFOm OF StCC] PANG occccccccsccccvcccsce 3 
[Re ee <a rere 3 


In bulk in barrels 
In packages named, C. L., minium weight 
30,000 pounds, see Note 9 
Ce ge RR rt be eer 
tNote 9.—Petrolatum or Petrolatum 
Preparations, in glass or earthenware or 
in metal tubes, prepared and packaged 
for use as a remedy, medicine or lubricant 
for the human body, will be rated under 


ee eee eeene 


onl 
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the specification for Medicines, N. O. S., 
items 2 to 4, page 236, Official Classifi- 
cation 43. 
Road Oil: 
In barrels 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,- 
000 pounds 
In tank cars, 
Wax Tailings: 
In barrels 
In barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds 
In tank cars 


eee ee ee 


ao 


eee ewer ea wee eeeeeeeesreseeee 


ore 





L. C. L, rating eiiminated 

“Not Uniform Classification item. 

*Carload rating eliminated. 

7Uniform Classification item modified. 

tNot Uniform Classification item. 

NOTE.—The balance of the docket, which is very long, will 
be published next week. 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC WORLD Will Be 
Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


SAFEGUARDING SHIPMENTS 


“Safeguarding Your Shipments” is a book telling how 
to mark shipments neatly, quickly and cheaply, and how 
to prevent misdeliveries and delays and get safer, quicker 
deliveries of goods. It makes a study of shipping depart- 
ment problems and points out the way for shippers to save 





the millions of dollars lost annually on account of poorly 
marked shipments. The book is interesting and instructive 
to traffic men. A copy will be mailed free to readers of 
The Traffic World who address the Ideal Stencil Machine 
Co., 20 Ideal block, Belleville, Ill., U. S. A., mentioning 
that they read this offer in The Traffic World. 


CONGESTION AT NEW YORK 


pet “Greater New York,’ May 22, organ of the New York 
Merchants’ Association. ) 


The growing increase in the freight tonnage is taxing 
railroad and steamship terminals beyond their capacity, 
delaying freight, congesting railroad terminals’ and side- 





tracks, and seriously impairing the service which should 
be rendered by the carriers. 

The railroad and steamship freight houses are crowded 
with goods, tiered high and placed so close as to interfere 
with prompt location and delivery. Owing to the large 
quantity of freight not removed on the day of arrival, the 
second day’s freight has to be tiered or piled with the 
previous day’s arrivals, and confusion is still worse when 
the first day’s arrival is left to the third day, to be covered 
by that day’s arrival. The floor space at the piers and 
railroad stations will not permit sorting and piling the 
enormous quantity of freight arriving daily, so that each 
particular lot may be readily located and accessible. 

The carriers’ primary duty is to transport property, and 
not to act as warehouseman except for the reasonable time 
required for the receipt and delivery of the goods. 

While it is apparent the terminal facilities in Manhattan 
are inadequate for handling the large volume of traffic 
moving, this shortcoming is not due entirely to lack of 
facilities, but in large part to receivers of freight. A con- 
stant and regular flow of freight must pass through the 
terminals if this greatest efficiency is to be secured and 
if delay to freight is to be avoided. The ideal would be 
the daily removal of each day’s freight. 

An inspection of the reports made by carriers of freight 
on hand the third day awaiting removal by the consignees 
shows an alarming number of small consignments made 
up of less than a truck load, and it is the commingling of 
these small consignments with other freight that creates 
much of the confusion at piers and railroad stations. 

Owing to delays, trade is being diverted to other cities. 
A merchant who leaves his freight at the station beyond 
the reasonable time necessary for its removal is occupying 
space that should be available for other arriving freight, 
which, if it could be brought in, would reduce the delays 
incident to transportation, and save from injury the mer- 
chant who wants his goods. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York, therefore, 
urges upon its members and upon shippers generally, in 
the interest of this market and of our trade and welfare, 
that each use every effort for the prompt removal of in- 
bound freight. 

It is- hardly consistent to charge the carriers with inade- 
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quate facilities when we unnecessarily absorb these facil- 
ities. 


PHILADELPHIA BARGE LINE 


Philadelphia, May 24.—To overcome the congestion of 
railroad freight traffic between New York and Philadel- 
phia and the attendant delays and handicaps to shippers 
of this city and vicinity, a power-barge service between the 
two ports by way of the Delaware & Raritan Canal will 
be begun next Monday. Four barges, with an average 
capacity each of 125 tons, will go into use on that day and 
it is expected that the fleet will later be increased. The 
new inland waterway service is supported by leading Phila- 
delphia industrial establishments. 


Beginning Monday there will be a daily barge service, 
a barge leaving New York and Philadelphia simultaneously 
at four o’clock in the afternoon. Fourteen hours will be 
consumed in the actual running and delivery will be had 
within 15 hours from sailing. To-permit quick deliveries, 
a semi-express service will be had at each terminal through 
a teamster service, for which there will be additional 
charge. The line will carry freight at the same rates as 
the railroads and will use the same classification. The line 
is of benefit to exporters of this city since the barges will 
also perform lighterage service in New York harbor. From 
this city, the barges will stop to pick up New York freight 
at Tacony, Burlington, N. J., and probably Roebling, N. J. 
The service is to be permanent and the organizers expect 
later to build their own barges. 


The Philadelphia Bourse was largely instrumental in the 
organization of the service. 


Do You Use Transfer and Storage 
Companies In Your System 
of Distribution ? 


; The 
ER~STO 
PADIRECTORY 


is more than a mere list of transfer and storage com- 
panies. 


It gives you the name and office address of the ware- 
house company; the names of the officers; tells when 
the business was established and the amount their- 
investment represents, as an indication of reliability; 
tells what lines of transfer and storage work are 
handled; tells whether the warehouse is fireproof, the 
capacity of the warehouse, sidings on which railroads. 
and the most convenient delivery stations. 


A request on your company’s letterhead, stating your 
position, will bring you a copy of THp DrrecrTory for 
five days’ free inspection, with the understanding 
that you will return the book at the end of that time 
or remit the purchase price of $3.00. 


Transfer and Storage Publishing Corp. 


Commercial Engineers Building, New York, N. Y. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Help for Traffic Man 





Combination Less than Through Rate 

In our issue of May 6, in answer to question relative 
to use of combination rate when lower than through rate, 
we said we knew of no objection to rebilling shipment at 
intermediate point, provided actual possession of prop- 
erty was taken ae se in our issue of May 
13, we directed atte “0. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision in case of Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A., T. 
& S. F. Ry., in which this practice is condemned by the 
Commission. 

It will be understood, of course, that this decision neces- 
sarily refers to interstate traffic, and as the particular ship- 
ment dealt with in our answer of May 6 was an intrastate 
shipment having origin and ultimate destination within the 
state of Ohio, it seems well to add that we are advised 
by a carrier operating in the state of Ohio that the applica- 
tion of combination rate when lower than through rate 
is permitted on Ohio state traffic and that the combination 
rate may be applied on such traffic without necessity 
of rebilling shipment at intermediate point. 


Correct Billing of Shipment. 

Q.—We have a car going to Texas with stopover at point 
in southern Michigan. From origin to stopover point the 
car will have straight extension tables. At stopover point 
a mixed lot of furniture will be added to complete the 
car. Can car be billed from point of origin as a mixed 
carload, or will it be necessary for us to bill it as a 
straight carload to stopover point and as a mixed car- 
load to destination? 

A.—It appears that the shipment in question should be 
billed from origin point to stop-off point as extension 
tables, and as a mixed carload of furniture from stop-off 
point to destination. 

It is understood that in billing .shipment agent at 
origin point should insert on revenue waybill name of 
station at which car is to be stopped, and for what pur- 
pose, mailing such waybill to agent at stop-off station, 
who should make notation thereon that the car has been 
stopped, the weight of property loaded, and make neces- 
sary correction, forwarding such corrected waybill to 
final destination. 

Bunching Statements. 

Q.—We buy our coal from the Lorain Coal & Dock 
Company of Columbus, O., whose mines are located at 
Blaine, O., Lansing, O., Wheeling, O., and Crescent, O. 
After the cars are mined at the four points mentioned 
they are taken to Holloway, O., from which point they 
are dispatched. : 

When making bunching statements for each month the 
railroad agent at this point makes separate statements 
for the coal originating at the separate mines. 

In view of the fact that all the cars start from Holloway, 
O., we were of the opinion that one bunching statement 
should be made only. 

A—wWe do not know of any rule requiring agents to 
make separate bunching statements. However, agent at 
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The Ideal is the Traffic Manager’s Assistant! 


With embargoes, misdeliveries and delays it is no snap just now to get your goods in the customer’s hands 
on time! Correct, carefully-planned routings are 














pace lfirn ped oe worth nothing unless the directions are marked on 
det een rt the shipment in big plain letters, so that 

demonstration in weak-eyed, nearsighted freight handlers 

your own shipping ro CANNOT make mistakes. 

room on your own 


: . THE IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE will mark 
No. 3 size letter your shipments with neat, plain stenciled ad- 
dresses that SAFEGUARD your shipments to 


—_ Be, the door of your customer! 

Led The IDEAL is a simple, strong machine that cuts 
stencils for marking shipments neatly, easily, 

Wages quickly and cheaply. It is used by the nation’s 

Trouble biggest shippers. It will solve YOUR shipping 

Costs ae 4 problems. No more delays or losses in shipping. 


Just safe, sure, prompt deliveries and a saving of 
No. 2 size letter money besides. 


HE AT 


No. 1 size letter 


Write us today! We’ll send you, without cost or obligation, a free 
“FROM STENCIL” of your name and address, also a copy of 
‘Safeguarding Your Shipments,” a valuable book for traffic managers. 


Ideal Stencil Machine Co., 20 Ideal Block, Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 


work. Are you will- 
ing to be shown? 
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The “fronclad=£Exide” Battery 


for ELECTRIC VEHICLES AND TRUCKS 
is not the “ordinary lead storage battery” 


The “fronclad-Exide” Battery is entirely different from the ordi- 
nary lead battery—different in the design and construction of the 
plates and different in the details of assembly. 


The positive plate of the **fronclad= =Exide”’ Battery i is made up of a series 
of hard rubber slotted tubes which contain the active material. 


The slots in these tubes are so fine that the active material cannot readily work 
its way out of the plate and pile up in the bottom of the jar. 


This is the reason that the “fronclad-Extde”’ Battery gives two to three 
times the life of the ordinary lead battery, and that it seldom, if ever, requires 
cleaning. 


“ss 
aS 
‘* froncladeExide’’ cell cut 
—— — ee beg The differences between the ** fronclad=Exide’’ Battery and the ordinary lead battery are fully 
tion material actting into acell ¢XPlained in the ‘‘ fronclad=Exide’’ Book, a copy of which will be mailed you on request 
and makes it impossible to over- from any Sales Office of the Company, 


~~ 'THEELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 


ae land Denver Pittsburgh Rochester San Francisco 
—, Louis 4  Atiente me Washington Detroit Toronto mags 
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Holloway is probably acting in accord with instructions 
of his traffic department. 





l Personal Notes — 





A. Z. Baker, recently appointed traffic manager of the 
Cleveland Provision Co. of Cleveland, O., was born in 
Texas twenty-seven years ago. He went to Tennessee at 
an early age and in 1910 moved to Oklahoma and entered 
the employ of the Frisco Railroad at Oklahoma City. 
Beginning on the receiving platform, he advanced rapidly, 
holding various positions in the operating and traffic de- 
partments. He resigned in June, 1912, to become assistant 





A. Z. BAKER. 


traffic manager for Morris & Co. at Oklahoma City. In 
February, 1914, he was transferred to their general office 
in Chicago, to take charge of their rate department. He 
has served in various capacities of the traffic department. 
A large part of his time has been devoted te the prepara- 
tion of data and exhibits for use before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He left Morris & Co. April 22 
to take his present position. 

G. Marks has been appointed assistant freight claim 
agent of the Texas & Pacific, with office at Dallas, Tex. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company announces the 
appointment of Geo. W. Bliss, New England agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A. W. Sanders has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., with 
office at Johnson City, Tenn. 

B. E. Nichols, commercial agent of the Illinois Central 
R. R. at Sioux City, Ia., has retired under the pension 
rules of the company after more than 45 years of service. 
Fred Austin, city passenger and ticket agent at Waterloo, 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 5 
418 So. Market Street. Chicago. 


“WANTED—High-class TRAFFIC MAN for a class 11 
railroad. He must be a mature man of executive ability 
and extensive railroad experience; thoroughly up to date 
in all lines of traffic; conversant with laws governiag 
carriers; of correct habits; energetic, loyal, faithful, rapid 
and accurate worker. Furnish best references in regard 
to ability, character and integrity, in first letter; have it 
least a thorough high-school education; write a free, neat 
hand; be of unqualified commendable record; willing to 
live in a small, though healthy, southern town with 
school and churches; must be pleasantly amenable, though 
not humble, to the direction of a superior. Make appli- 
cation in your own handwriting, stating fully: (a) The 
names and addresses of your immediate superiors, in- 
cluding present occupation, the dates and*length of serv- 
ice, the scope of the work which you did and the reason 
you left each position you have ever held; (b) the reason 
you think you want this position, your age, the size of 
your family and the amoumt of salary you have been 
getting in the positions you have heid, the amount of 
salary you expect, how soon would you get on the job 
were you offered a place with us; (c) give a full narra- 
tive statement of your experiences, saying <all the things 
about yourself which you consider would discount your 
efficiency, as well as the good qualities. Boomers, 
dopers, gassers and boozers save postage. Do not an- 
swer if you will not give information asked in first letter. 
Application treated confidential. F. M. 15, care The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


TT ES LR NNR I EE A RE RINE MI 

TRAFFIC MAN—Position wanted by a college graduate, 
age 26, either as assistant in traffic office of a large firm 
or chamber of commerce, or to organize transportation 
department for a young and growing business. I have 
pursued graduate work at Pennsylvania in transportation, 
traffic, industry and geography. Familiar with the con- 
struction of rates, use of classification, tariffs, routes, etc. 
Preparation very thorough and complete. Excellent reason 
for leaving present position. Best references in regard 
to character, ability and integrity. Will arrange personal 
interview. Address C. B. Hutchings, Holland Patent, N. Y. 











TRAFFIC MANAGER, with a complete and up-to-date 
library of tariffs and classifications (more than 3,000 is- 
sues, valued at $1,000), desires a position as TRAFFIC 
MANAGER for industrial concern. Has had wide ex- 
perience and technical training. Will bring tariff library 
along, make it a part of your institution and will be ready 
to take complete charge of your traffic department within 
48 hours after arrival. Will ask for moderate salary until 
worth is proven. C. L. 12, care The Traffic World, Chicago 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER with me- 
dium-sized railroad or large manufacturing, mining or 
lumber company, by young man with fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Thoroughly up to date in all lines of traffic. 
Also have had executive experience. First-class ref- 
erences. S. F. 8. Care The Traffic World, Chicago, II. 
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740 miles of main line—New Orleans to the Texas-Mex- 





ican Border at Brownsville—and 310 miles of Branches OUTH 

NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS & MEXICO RAILWAY 

ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO RAILWAY OUTHE AST 
BEAUMONT, SOUR LAKE ‘& \WESTERN RAILWAY 

ORANGE & NORTHWES AD 

LOUISIANAFSOUTHERN RY. (NOT&M Lessee) OUTHWEST 


(Formerly a part of the “Frisco Lines”’) 


NOW REORGANIZED UNDER INDEPENDENT MANAGEMENT 
Fast and Dependable Freight Service. Expedited Package Car Service 








Representation is maintianed at the following commercial and industrial centers on the ‘‘GULF COAST LINES”: New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, Beaumont, Orange, Houston, Corpus Christi, Kingsville and Brownsville 

















and at 
BIRMINGHAM: W. W. Stine, General Agent, 5022 LOUISVILLE: L. B. Williams, General Agent, Board 
American Trust & 8. Bank. of Trade Building. 


CHICAGO: C. E. Carlton, General Agent, 310-311 SAINT LOUIS: C. H. McNair, General Agent, 318 













Marquatte Building. Pierce Building. 
DALLAS: E. E. Peacock, General Agent, 1610 South- SHREVEPORT: C. N. Gray, Commercial Agent. 
western Life Bldg. SAN ANTONIO: J. B. Burns, Traveling Freight 
KANSAS CITY: J. D. Gowin, General Agent. Agent,-Gunter Building. 
J. A. BROWN, C. W. STRAIN, 
GFA, Houston, Tex. GPA, Houston, Tex. . 
ROY TERRELL, AGFA, Cc. C. CARY, AGFA, W. M. HOUGH, asst. to GFA, W. J. DOYLE, GF&PA, 
New Orleans, La. Houston, Tex. Houston, Tex. Kingsville, Tex. 








| “BROWN-PORTABLE” | 


Unloader—Conveyor—Piler 





SPECIAL OFFER 


TO 


TRAFFIC WORLD SUBSCRIBERS 


4 aN Combined in one ma- 
chine — operated by 
one power unit. 


































Personal Replies by Mail or Wire to 
Legal or Special Service Inquiries 











The Brown “Interveyor” combines the Unloading, Con- 
veying and Piling features—may be made to convey to 
any desired distance by adding sections, and to pile to any 
height up to 30 feet—the greater the conveying distance, 
the greater the saving. 
The “Interveyor” carries any kind of packages and turns 
corners of any angle. May be easily and quickly’ con- 
nected for operation or as easily moved to any part of 
your warehouse—will do your unloading, conveying and 
elevating at the rate of “A Ton a Minute” and reduce 
handling costs by 40% to 75%. 


‘‘Reducing Costs Means Increasing Profits’’ 
Ask for Descriptive Bulletin No. 60 


Book of 5 Legal Coupons $5.00 Good Within 1 Year 
6é 6é 12 ae 6é $10.00 “6 6é 66 6é 
6é ae 10 Service 6é $5.00 ae “é 4é 66 
6é éé 24 6é 6é $10.00 6é 6é 6é 6é 


Single Legal Inquiries $1.00 
“Service “ $0.75 


Let Us Give You The. Details 





TheTraffic Service Bureau 


418 So. Market St. 505 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Ia., has been appointed commercial agent at Sioux City, 
to succeed Mr. Nichols. 

H. C. Fisher, traveling freight agent of the Lake Erie 
& Western R. R. at Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
general agent of that line at New York City. 

The Midland Valley Railroad Company announces that 
Eugene Mock, whose title heretofore has been general 
freight and passenger agent, will now have the title of 
traffic manager. 

Golder Shumate, chief clerk to the general freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., at Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed division freight agent, with 
Office at Youngstown, O. 

E. T. Stebbings has been appointed general agent of 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. System, with office at New York 
City. He will be in charge of the trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific business of the company. 

W. J. Tomkins has been appointed traffic manager of 
the Newport Navigation Company, operating a fleet of 
vessels on the Great Lakes. This is in addition to his 
other duties as traffic commissioner of the Independent 
Salt Manufacturers’ Association and as traffic manager 
of the Ohio Match Company. 

L. C. Spengler, agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. at 
Huntington, W. Va., has been appointed general agent at 
Newport News, Va., succeeding J. H. Graves, resigned. 
W. S. Upshur, assistant general freight agent at Richmond, 
Va., has been appointed acting grain elevator manager at 
Newport News, succeeding J. L. Street, resigned. 

L. K. Redman has been appointed general agent in 
Michigan territory for the Eastern Illinois and the Frisco, 
with office in Detroit. He succeeds W. T. McNamara 
June 1. George W. Bates is appointed general agent of 
the freight and operating departments at Terre Haute, 
Ind., to succeed Mr. Redman. 

Richard H. Aishton, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the Chicago & Northwestern, has been elected to 
the presidency of the road to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of William A. Gardner. He, in turn, is suc- 
ceeded by Marvin Hughitt, Jr., the latter’s place as gen- 
eral traffic manager being filled by the promotion of A. C. 
Johnson, passenger traffic manager. James T. Clark, who 
has been vice-president of the C., St. P., M. & O., of which 
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Mr. Gardner was also president, has been elected presi- 
dent of that road. He is succeeded as vice-president by 
Arthur W. Trenholm, general manager. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club held an informal smoker 
Friday night, May 26, at which the subject of considera- 
tion was the handling of express packages. Moving pic- 
tures showed the process of transporting fruit from the 
Pacific Coast and merchandise from New York to the 
West. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago is making plans to par- 
ticipate in the national preparedness parade June 3. A 
traffic club division, with Carl Howe as grand marshal, 
is being organized. The club hopes to outdo the New 
York Traffic Club, which marched in the recent parade in 
that city. 

The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
meeting and dinner Tuesday evening, May 23, at the 
Kaiserhof Hotel. The guests were S. H. Babcock, com- 
missioner of the Colorado Fair Freight Rates Association, 
and Albert L. Vogel, counsel for the association. Mr. 
Vogel spoke on the basis of rates on which the case now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission had been 
made up. Mr. Babcock outlined his reasons for present- 
ing the case and the benefits he hoped would accrue to the 
territory affected. The next meeting will be in June, and 
the club will then “lay off’ for the months of July and 
August. 





The annual entertainment of the Traffic Club of New 
York was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday evening, 
May 23. It was a vaudeville performance by professionals. 


x Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our ca 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Tin Can Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Druggists Railroad Employees Feather DusterMfrs. 
Auto Owners Contractors Hotels 

Write for this valuable reference book. 

Ross-Gould, 822-P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
ESTS St.Louis 
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‘Aieme Twisted Wire Box Strapping 





PREVENT PILFERING and DAMAGE 


TO YOUR SHIPMENTS BY USING 


ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Makes strong, durable containers 





No. 7 Acme Box Strap 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 








Manufacturers 


2840 Archer Avenue ~ CHICAGO 
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This Shipper Keeps 
His Liner Price 
Contract 


A shipper had freight contracted for at a low 
rate under an old contract. His goods were 
ready to ship, but he saw no possible chance of 
making sailing date under existing congestion 
difficulties. He appealed to Hoboken Shore 
Road. Our special emergency service landed 
his freight on our tracks forty-eight hours 
from time he shipped, thus enabling them to 
catch last steamer, giving him advantage of 
his low price contract. The difference between 
contract price and amount he would have ‘had 
to pay for a new booking was a large sum. 
Have you ever been in his predicament? 


Hoboken Shore Road Service 


is proving definitely that the Hoboken shore is a 
permanent factor in N. Y. Port congestion relief. 

Its physical location enables the Hoboken Shore 
Road to offer direct rail connection between the 
great trunk line terminal yards and the docks of 
the largest steamship companies. 

Its superb administrative organization puts the 
Hoboken Shore Road in a position to meet any 
terminal conditions which may arise. That it 
immediately provided trained men, ample switch- 
ing facilities and equipment during the terminal 
congestion stress proves this fact. 











Hoboken Shore Road 





Bill your 
connects with 
D. L. & W. R. R. 
West Shore-R. R. next 
vn York nee ch ‘ee 
xcept between atha 
and Mt. Vernon and Nep- shipment 
N — N. *2 4 
s Ve im W. R. R. 6 
Central R. R. of N. J. Via 
pete ag & “a ty aw R. 
e alle - me 
Ponnaylvania ft. R. Hoboken 
Erie R. R 
For all carlot shipments. Shore Road’”’ 
It handles freight to the 
Holland-American Line 
rr Line 
ilson ne 
Hamburg-American Line NO CHARGE 
North German Lloyd Line to shippers 
on carlots. 


lines despite any embargo. 


All freight billed *‘ Via Hoboken 
| Shore Road ’”’ is accepted by these | 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


jFoot of Fifth Street Hoboken, N. J. 
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THE BELT RAILWAY OF 
CHICAGO 


has continously served the ship- 
ping public and the railroads at 
Chicago for more than a third 
of a century. 


Its average daily business has 
grown from 500 cars per day 
in 1883 to 5,000 cars per day 
in 1916. 


The growth of Chicago’s indus- 
trial and commercial activities 
has called for constantly in- 
creasing transportation facili- 
ties and The Belt Railway of 
Chicago has always anticipated 
the requirements of its patrons. 


As a medium of interchange be- 
tween the various roads at 
Chicago or as offering superior 
advantages for industrial loca- 
tions, The Belt Railway of Chicago | 
is ever ready to serve you and 
solicits an opportunity of dem- 
onstrating its ability to do so. 


- Let us know your transporta- 


tion or industrial needs — we 
can save you time, money and = 
worry. 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 


229 Dearborn Station Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 3690 
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Do You 
Freight 


For his rate quotations the average traffic mana- 
ger depends upon his rate clerk—or he calls up 
the railroad—or accepts the lowest rate offered 
by the commercial agents. Is this your method? 
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Jonesville, Louisiana? 


A shipper in Chicago, Ill., shipped a consignment of horses to Jones- 
ville, La. Before making the shipment he requested THREE different 
railroads to give rate quotations. The lowest rate quoted was a through 
rate of $1.47 per cwt., in Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 58-J, I. C. C. No. 
1077—but ALL bids were. wrong. 


The rate clerks in making quotations failed to take into consideration 
Item No. 1251-D, Page 50, Supplement 54, of Leland’s Exceptions, No. 1-F, 
I. C. C. No. 1026. This had the effect of setting aside the through rates 
on live stock from Chicago, Ill., to Jonesville, La. 


The proper .rate—as quoted to this shipper by the American Commerce 
Association—to apply was the East St. Louis combination as follows: 
To East St. Louis, 43.3c, as per C. & A. Tariff No. 312; East St. Louis 
to destination, $1.27, as per Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 58-J, I. C. C. 
1077, making a total charge of $1.70.3 when using the estimated weights 
provided for in the classification charge of 5,000 lbs. to East St. Louis, and 
6,000 lbs. from East St. Louis to destination. 





Had this error not been discovered, the railroad would have lost the differ- 
ence between $1.47 and $1.70.3 per cwt. However, the error would have 
probably- been discovered and the additional cost added to bill of lading, so 
that the shipper would have lost money as, in making his selling contract, he 


had counted on getting the rate of $1.47 quoted him by the railroad. 


N OT of Training 


Remember that this is not a correspondence course of training—but a prac- 
tical service membership for traffic managers. It is a service that will 
save just such blunders as the above—blunders which waste thousands of 
dollars for shippers and carriers. It saves money for industrial shippers, as, 
for example, the Gramm Motor Truck Company, as given on the opposite 
page. 






A Few of the Thousands 
of A. C. A. Members 


Thousands of the most progressive traffic men in all 
parts of the United States have become members of 
“A. C. A.”” Among them are such men as W. 8. 







Cowie, General Eastern Freight Agent, Erie Railroad; 
George C. Conn, Traffic Manager, Pere Marquette 
R. R.; E. M. Heigho, President, Pacific Idaho North- 
erm Railway; F. H. Truax, Traffic Manager, Simmons 
Manufacturing Co.; J. C. Lincoln, Manager, Traffic 
Bureau Merchants’ Association of New York; George 
A. Muir, Traflic Manager, National Lead Co.; Ed- 
ward €. Petter, Vice-President, Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal Railroad: T. Albert Gantt, Traffic 
Manager, Corn Products Refining Co.; W. H. DeWitt, 
Eastern Traffic Manager, Western Electric Co.; Her- 
bert Wilson, Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Commerce 
Club; Luther Walter, formerly attorney, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ete., ete. 
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Know The Legal 


Rates ?— 


What happens if your rate clerk is out to lunch—how do 

you know that the rates quoted you by a railroad are cor- 

rect if you do not—yourself—have access to authoritative 

information? What do you do if you cannot get the com- 
mercial agent on the phone? 


SP 
N Do you really do your position jus- 


tice—and is it fair even to YOUR- 
SELF—when you depend upon such 
“hope-it’s-right,” “trust-to-luck” meth- 
ods? Why not be right—absolutely 
—and KNOW that you are right? 


Membership in “A. C. A.” saved 
This Concern $3,000 


The Gramm Motor Truck Co. of Ohio wired the following inquiry to the 
American Commerce Assn. : 
“Wire day letter collect carload rate auto trucks, Vancouver, B. C., 
boxed with express bodies, but not standing or closed tops; also advise 
best route, final Canadian Pacific, and what roads will protect .rate from 


Chicago. 
“GRAMM MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY.” 


Association wired the following answer by day letter: 
“Auto trucks carload, Lima to Vancouver, B. C., via Chicago Soo, 
Canadian Pacific, $2.55 per cwt., minimum 12,500 pounds, 36-foot car; 
14,000 pounds, 40 to 42 foot car; 15,000 pounds, over 42-foot car. If 
for export, Orient or Vladivostok, $1.80, authority ©. F. A. 116 series. 
If for Australia, $2.20 per ecwt.. minimum 12,000 Ibs., any length car. 
“AMERICAN COMMERECE ASSOCIATION.” | 


Gramm Motor Truck Co. sends letter of thanks to the Association, as follows: 
We wish to thank you fer your recent wire giving rates on trucks from 
Lima to Vancouver when final destination is Vladivostok. By using this 
rate and making notations on bill of lading regarding destination, this 
company was saved about $3,000. Your prompt attention was certainly 


greatly appreciated. 
GRAMM MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY. 


I 

You should be a member. Remember that this is a praclical 

service for Interstate Commerce, Railway Traffic and Traffic | 

Managemeat Work. Mail the coupon and we will send you | 

fullinformation concerming our ‘‘Library Service Membership’’ 

by return post. i 
| 


American Commerce Association 


American Commerce Ass’n Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SERVICE CONSISTS OF— 


(1) THE TRAFFIC LIBRARY—25 volumes, written by 300 traffic experts— 
the first and only standard work of its kind. (2) THE TRAFFIC 
EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE—a monthly magazine to keep you in touch with 
what is- doing in the field. (3) EXPERT TRAFFIC COUNCIL—Consulta- 
tion on subjects that come up in your daily work; members of our staff 
are located in all the main traffic centers of the United States. (4) TRAFFIC 
MONOGRAPHS—The consensus of opinion of the members of the Ten 
Standing Traffic Committees. (5) TRAFFIC EFFICIENCY CLUBS— 
Monthly meetings of members in traffic centers. 
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INFORMATION WANTED 


American Commerce Association, 
American Com. Assn. Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

Without obligation to me, kindly send full information 
concerning your “LIBRARY SERVICE MEMBERSHIP’’— 
also a FREE copy of your 96-page book entitled: ‘“TRAF- 
FIC EFFICIENCY.” 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Etc. 





SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE W'AREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 


Jenkins Express 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The Geographical Center of Its State. Four Railway 
Systems, River Transportation. 


Equipped for general storage, bonded storage, distribu- 
tion, forwarding. Motor truck transfer. Private side 
track connecting all lines. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 522 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 


FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-682 LAFAYETTD BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. eee aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particular 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city’ delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing » a express or parcel] post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No. Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FOR WARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


Zhe Deh Geuiiating poles fee necaeten Chie and In- 
diana. We have direct track connection with each of the railroads, 
py me ALT anaip tee ein Gein No 


gwitching charges on car either in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 1808-19 La Grange St. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 





Albany Terminal Warehouse Co. 


10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Storage, transferring and forwarding. Direct railroad 
connections, all railroads. Also buildings suitable for 
branches, to let in whole or part. Members of American 
Chain of Warehouses and American Warehousemen’s 
Association. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 





House- 








ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“PONY EXPRESS” 
eT. J0CMPH 0s ltl tC 


MBEROHMANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 








CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the oity at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty... Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. - 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warchousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 


MARINE_INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < War RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 





Completely. Covering Shipments by 
_ RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


PITTSBURG 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, etc. 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space, 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 








D. A.<MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
RANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 








Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
536 The Rookery Building 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER Co. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Coanection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 








Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACB 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENBRAL TEAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Wareheuse & Transfer Co. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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ASK THE MAN .WHO OWNS ONE 





The Turtle Gets There, But He 
Wouldn’t Do as an Egg Hauler 


Certainty is only one part of good delivery. Outside of backbone, the great need is 
speed. 

And the right type of truck is required, as well as the right make. 

That’s why there are seven sizes in the Packard line of trucks. 


Packard makers haven’t spent all their time over blue-prints. They have studied 
traffic from the driver’s seat and from the loading platform. 


They know that in light, fast hauling, mileage is money—any way you look at it. 


They know that goods must cover ground, if the money coming in exceeds the 
money going out. 


That’s why the 1 and 1!4-ton Packards were added to the line—to give snappy, 
light service, at any speed within reason. 


You can make a delivery for every promise—every day. 
A truck that will give you hurry one day and worry the next, hasn’t real speed. 


These light Packards are healthy all the year around. They'll sprint any time you 
say—anywhere. 


They are true Packards to the very ribs, of the same frame and fibre as the heavies. 


' The most’ exacting buyers saw the stuff in them from the first, and bought in 
large numbers—Marshall Field & Company, the Adams Express Company, the 
American Express Company and the United States Government. Write Depart- 
ment V for catalog. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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